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COUNTRY  LIVING 
IN  AMHERST 


Newly  Renovated  Spacious  2  Bedroom  Apartments  From 
$695/Month. 

Brand  New  Exercise  Facility  with  Stairmaster,  Life  Cycle  & 
Nautilus  Work  Stations 
Heat  &  Hot  Water  Included 
On  Site  Laundry  Facilities 

Less  Than  A  Mile  From  Downtown  Amherst,  Amherst 
College  &  UMASS. 

On  5  College  Bus  Line  (Free) 

Professional  Maintenance  Staff  On  Site. 


156A  Brittany  Manor  Drive,  Amherst 

THE  BOULDERS 


(413)  256-8534 


llorthland 


EQUAL  HOUSING  _  ^  ^  ^ 

OPPORTUNITY  MON-  FRI  8:30  -  5:30  SAT  10:00  -  5:00 


Another 

A 

Reason  to  Believe 

in  Children’s 

Hospital • Boston 

4  Tips  on  Winter  Safety 

Brought  to  you  by  the  Office  of  Community  Benefits 
at  Children’s  Hospital  •  Boston. 


fl 


^  Keep  Cozy 

Dress  warmly.  Set  a  reasonable  time  limit 
for  outdoor  play.  Restrict  infants’  exposure 
when  it’s  below  40°  F. 


Skate  Smart 

Skate  only  in  approved  areas.  Skate  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  crowd  to  avoid  colli¬ 
sions.  Never  skate  alone.  And  wear  a  helmet. 


Keep  Clear 

Keep  walkways  shoveled  and  clear.  Apply 
salt  or  gravel  for  traction  to  avoid  slips. 
Dress  kids  in  bright  colors  (not  white)  so 
they  can  be  seen  against  snowy  backdrops. 


Sled  Safely 

Sled  on  obstacle-free  slopes.  Make  sure 

the  bottom  n-away  from  streets  and  traffic. 

Always  use  sleds  that  are  steerable.  Never  lie 

flat  while  riding  downhill. 

For  more  information  on  injury  prevention, 
please  call  (617)  355-8207. 


A  Reason  to  Believe. 


Children’s  Hospital  •  Boston 


There's  something  new  in  health  insurance  for 
people  who  don't  have  health  insurance. 
It's  called  the  Boston  Medical  Center 
HealthNet  Plan.  It's  free  to  those  who  qualify 
for  MassHealth  benefits.  It  lets  you  choose  your 
own  doctor.  And  it  offers  great  benefits,  like 
free  over-the-counter  medicines  and  a  24-hour, 
7-day-a-week  member  services  hotline.  And 
even  if  you  lose  your  MassHealth  eligibility, 
HealthNet  providers  will  continue  to  provide 
your  health  care.  Make  the  Boston  Medical 
Center  HealthNet  Plan  your  choice. 

Call  now  lor  information: 
1-800-792-4355 


Participating  sites:  Codman  Square  Health  Center  •  Dorchester  House  Multi-Service  Center  •  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Health  Center  •  Harvard  Street 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  •  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  •  Mattapan  Community  Health  Center  •  Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center  •  South  Boston 
Community  Health  Center  •  South  End  Community  Health  Center  •  Upham's  Corner  Health  Center  •  Whittier  Street  Neighborhood  Health  Center  •  Boston  Medical  Center 
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Adoptive  Parents  Foster  Multicultural  Families 


When  Sandra  and  Claude  Pelanne  adopted 
the  first  of  two  Chinese  babies  in  the 
1990s,  they  knew  almost  instinctively 
they  would  expose  their  daughter  to  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture.  No  one  told  them  it  was  an  approach  they 
ought  to  take,  says  Sandra  Pelanne,  a  real  estate 
broker  in  Wellesley.  It  just  seemed  like  the  natur¬ 
al  course  to  follow. 

After  all,  she  continues,  her  daughters’  country 
of  origin  has  a  “rich  tradition  and  culture” 
that  could  easily  be  identified  with  and 
respected.  “We  didn’t  want  to  rob  them  of 
that,”  says  Pelanne,  who  plans  to  continue 
introducing  her  children  to  aspects  of 
Chinese  culture  “for  the  rest  of  their  fives.” 

As  part  of  that  effort,  the  Pelannes  cele¬ 
brate  several  Chinese  festivals  at  home  and 
continue  to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  about 
Chinese  culture.  They  plan  to  integrate 
Chinese  food  into  their  weekly  menu  and 
allow  their  children  to  learn  about  Chinese 
dance  and  calligraphy. 

‘T  would  love  for  them  to  learn  Chinese,” 
says  Pelanne,  who  hopes  that  emphasizing 
Chinese  culture  will  communicate  to  the 
children  “the  respect  we  have  for  the 
Chinese  culture”  and  help  them  develop  a 
similar  respect. 

In  addition,  says  Pelannes,  she  and  her 
husband  are  eager  to  develop  connections 


government  which  is  used  to  support  Chinese 
orphanages. 

As  part  of  Wide  Horizons  for  Children’s  home 
study  process,  applicants  planning  an  internation¬ 
al  adoption  are  also  informed  of  a  wide  range  of 
personal  and  social  issues  associated  with  multi¬ 
cultural  adoptions  and  the  need  to  integrate  the 
child’s  native  culture  into  the  family  life. 

‘It’s  something  we  have  always  done,”  says 


Sandra  and  Claude  Pelanne  with  daughter*  Alimi  and  Lily. 


within  the  Asian  community.  ‘We  really  want  to 
become  friends  with  more  Chinese  families,  but 
that  hasn’t  really  happened  yet,”  she  says. 

As  an  increasing  number  of  American  adopt 
babies  from  China,  a  new  generation  of  adoptive 
parents  is  emerging  who  are  placing  special 
emphasis  within  the  family  on  the  cultural  origins 
of  their  children  and  integrating  that  culture  into 
the  life  of  the  family. 

While  an  earlier  generation  of  Americans  who 
adopted  children  from  Korea  generally  made  no 
special  effort  to  emphasize  Korean  culture  in  the 
life  of  the  family,  today’s  new  adoptive  parents  of 
Chinese  babies  are  attempting  to  develop  genuine 
multicultural  families  in  which  both  American 
and  Chinese  culture  are  emphasized  and  valued. 

Although  many  of  the  parents  are  unsure  what 
inspired  them  to  place  such  emphasis  on  Chinese 
culture  in  the  upbringing  of  their  children,  most 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  at  least  partly  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  growing  openness  to  diversity  in  both 
families  and  communities  in  American  life.  As 
more  Caucasian  families  adopt  children  from 
Asian  countries  and  more  Asians  move  into  area 
communities,  awareness  of  diversity  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  integrate  multiple  cultures  within  fam¬ 
ilies  becomes  acceptable  and  valued. 

The  Adoption  Process 

The  number  of  Chinese  children  adopted  by 
American  families  has  been  growing  steadi¬ 
ly  since  China  first  allowed  the  practice  in 
1991.  While  only  61  Chinese  babies  were  adopted 
by  Americans  in  1991,  787  were  adopted  three 
years  later.  The  number  has  continued  to  rise  dur¬ 
ing  the  1990s,  with  2,130  being  adopted  in  1995, 
3,333  in  1996,  and  3,597  in  1997,  according  to 
Patti  Kane,  a  spokesperson  for  Wide  Horizons  for 
Children,  the  first  adoption  agency  in  the  area  to 
arrange  the  adoption  of  Chinese  children. 

To  adopt  a  child  in  China,  applicants  must  be 
35  years  of  age  or  older  and  have  no  children 
(applicants  under  35  or  over  45  can  adopt  children 
with  minor  special  needs).  Adoptive  parents  can 
either  be  single  or  married  and  must  travel  to 
China  to  pick  up  their  child. 

The  majority  of  the  Chinese  children  being  put 
up  for  adoption  in  the  US  are  girls  who,  in  most 
cases,  have  been  abandoned  by  their  birth  par¬ 
ents.  In  China,  which  now  has  a  one-child-per- 
family  birth-control  policy,  families  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  favored  having  a  boy.  Some  parents  aban¬ 
don  baby  girls  because  it  gives  them  another 
chance  to  have  a  boy.  About  98  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  adopting  Chinese  babies  through  Wide 
Horizons  are  Caucasian,  according  to  Kane. 

As  part  of  the  process,  potential  adoptive  par¬ 
ents  must  fill  out  an  application  at  an  adoption 
agency  and  agree  to  allow  agency  personnel  to 
visit  their  homes  to  determine  if  they  are  capable 
of  providing  a  child  with  a  healthy  and  secure 
home  environment.  The  process  generally  takes 
from  12  to  18  months  and  costs  from  $14,000  to 
$18,000.  The  money  pays  for  agency  expenses  and 
includes  a  $5,400-  per-child  fee  by  the  Chinese 


Kane,  who  notes  that  many  of  today’s  adoptive 
parents  study  Chinese,  purchase  Chinese  decora¬ 
tions  for  their  homes,  attend  Chinese  cultural 
events,  and  cook  Chinese  food.  “It’s  a  trend  that  is 
continuing.” 

GBCCA’s  Cultural  Program 

While  many  adoptive  parents  and  their 
children  meet  with  each  other  for  mutual 
support,  many  area  adoptive  parents  of 
Chinese  babies  also 
attend  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  created  for 
them  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Chinese 
Cultural  Association 
(GBCCA)  in  Newton. 

Lynne  Klevanosky, 
who,  along  with  her 
husband  Mark, 
adopted  a  Chinese 
baby,  were  members 
of  a  group  of  adoptive 
families  who 

approached  the 
GBCCA’s  Renee  Lu 
to  ask  if  the  organi¬ 
zation  knew  of  a 
teacher  who  could 
tutor  them  on 
Chinese  culture. 

Lu,  who  for  some 
time  had  felt  that  the 
Chinese  community 
should  do  something 
to  help  the  adoptees 
and  their  parents, 
suggested  that, 
rather  than  send  a 
teacher  to  their  homes,  the  families  could  instead 
attend  a  program  at  GBCCA.  With  input  from  the 
families,  the  GBCCA  developed  the  Chinese 
Culture  Workshop  for  Families  in  which  parents 
and  children  meet  one  Saturday  a  month  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  learn  about  Chinese  language 
and  culture.  Initially  set  up  three  years  ago  to 
serve  the  original  group  of  parents  and  children, 
the  program  has  since  expanded  to  include  five  8- 
to-10  member  groups  as  well  as  a  twice  monthly 
program  for  some  groups,  according  to  Lu,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  director.  The  fee  to  attend  eight  sessions  of 
the  program  from  Sept,  to  April  is  $120  per  fami¬ 
ly- 

Lu  says  the  program  is  meant  to  provide  parents 
and  children  with  a  basic  understanding  of 
Chinese  culture  as  well  as  help  parents  gain  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  challenges  involved  in 
bringing  up  an  Asian  child  in  American  society. 
Even  if  Asian  children  feel  100  percent  American, 
some  Americans  may  continue  to  perceive  them  as 
foreigners,  says  Lu,  who  believes  that  growing  up 
Asian  in  the  United  States  presents  a  range  of 
problems  that  Caucasian  parents  may  not  be 
aware  of. 

A  case  in  point  was  an  incident  involving 


Michelle  Kwan,  the  American  figure  skater  who 
recently  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  Nagano 
Olympics.  After  fellow- American- skater  Sara 
Lipinsky  defeated  Kwan  for  the  gold  medal,  a 
MSNBC  Internet  story  ran  a  headline  suggesting 
that  Kwan  was  not  an  American.  Members  of  the 
Asian  community  protested  the  offensive  head¬ 
line,  which  read,  “American  beats  out  Kwan,”  Lu 
said. 

While  many  of  these  issues  are  subtle  and 
not  always  obvious  to  non-Asians,  they  are 
real  for  Asian  Americans  and  often  “make 
them  feel  they  are  not  100  percent  American,” 
says  Lu. 

It’s  precisely  these  kinds  of  subtle  obsta¬ 
cles  that  Lu  believes  the  Caucasian  parents  of 
Chinese  children  need  to  be  aware  of  as  their 
children  grow  up.  “We  have  to  prepare  our 
children  similarly,”  she  says  of  Asian  parents. 
“Asian  parents  are  more  aware  of  this  kind  of 
possibility.” 

Multicultural  Families 

The  parents  of  adopted  Chinese  babies 
are  also  fast  becoming  aware  of  some  of 
the  same  issues  and  developing  strate¬ 
gies  to  overcome  them  as  their  children  grow 
up.  Many,  for  example,  believe  that  ground¬ 
ing  their  children  in  Chinese  culture  will  fos¬ 
ter  in  them  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  origins  and 
perhaps  make  it  easier  for  them  to  communicate 
with  and  find  support  among  other  Asians  as  they 
grow  up.  Some  Asian  children  adopted  by  non- 
Asians  in  the  past  often  felt  like  outsiders  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  other  Asians  because 
they  had  little  knowledge  of  their  ethnic  culture, 
according  to  several  parents. 

“I  feel  it’s  important  that  my  daughter  knows 
about  her  culture  ...  the  country  of  her  birth,”  says 
Klevanosky,  who,  like  many  of  the  adoptive  par¬ 
ents,  wanted  to  adopt  a  girl  and 
found  that  China  had  the  largest 
number  available  for  adoption. 

Klevanosky  says  she  finds 
the  GBCCA  program  helpful  in 
educating  her  and  her  husband  on 
Chinese  holidays,  arts,  and  food, 
which  she  occasionally  cooks. 

Another  consequence  of 
the  adoptions,  says  Sandy 
McGrath,  is  that  it  has  brought 
her  into  closer  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chinese  community. 
“We  also  say  we’re  Chinese 
through  adoption,”  says  Sandy 
McGrath,  who,  along  with  her 
husband  Michael,  is  the  parent  of 
one  of  the  few  Chinese  boys  to  be 
adopted  by  families  in  the  New 
England  area. 

McGrath  says  she  values 
having  a  multicultural  household 
and  strives  to  expose  her  son  to  a 
wide  range  of  cultures,  including 
his  own  Chinese  ancestry,  his 
father’s  Irish  background,  and  the 
German  culture  he  absorbs 
through  the  German  language  he 
learns  at  a  Montessori  School.  Her 
goal,  she  says,  is  to  make  her  son  strong  in  his 
Chinese  and  American  identities.  McGrath  feels 
her  son  will  find  it  easier  to  socialize  with  other 
Chinese  Americans  if  he  has  knowledge  of 
Chinese  culture.  She  recalls  hearing  a  story  about 
a  Korean  adoptee  who  felt  out  of  place  with  other 
Koreans  after  being  raised  in  a  Caucasian  family. 
The  adoptee  couldn’t  speak  Korean  with  Korean 
friends  and  had  little  knowledge  of  their  culture. 

“My  concern  is  that  he  maybe  will  not  fit  in  on 
either  side,”  says  McGrath,  who  adds  that  she  and 
her  husband  are  considering  moving  from 
Walpole,  which  is  a  largely  white  community,  to  a 
more  diverse  one  because  they  worry  he  may  feel 
isolated  in  such  a  homogenous  environment. 
Other  adoptive  parents  are  considering  similar 
moves.  While  the  large  number  of  adopted  girls 
ensures  that  they  will  always  have  friends  from 
similar  backgrounds,  McGrath’s  son  Michael  is 
one  of  the  few  adopted  Chinese  boys.  ‘The  girls  all 
have  one  another,”  she  says,  adding  that  she 
wants  her  son  to  find  a  similar  group  as  he  grows 
up. 

For  many  of  the  adoptive  parents,  adopting  a 
Chinese  child  has  made  them  more  sensitive  to 
Continued  on  page  4 
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Continued  from  page  3 

the  concerns  of  Chinese  Americans.  Pelanne,  for 
example,  says  she  is  more  aware  of  the  tendency 
of  many  Americans  to  assume  that  Asians  are  for¬ 
eigners.  ‘1  know  that  Chinese  Americans  are  very 
sensitive  to  that  issue,”  she  says.  “Even  I  made 
that  blunder  once.” 

Once,  she  explains,  she  asked  an  American-born 
Chinese  woman  where  she  was  from.  “She 
responded  that  she  was  American,”  she  says.  “I 
was  sort  of  put  into  place  with  that  comment.” 

“I  think  a  lot  of  people  do  assume  that  if  you 
don’t  look  Caucasian  you  must  have  come  from 
somewhere  else,”  she  says. 

Like  many  of  the  other  adoptive  parents, 
Catherine  Keis,  a  career  counselor  from 
Medfield,  and  her  husband  James,  a  soft¬ 
ware  salesman,  have  begun  to  expose  their  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Chinese  traditions.  They  recently  brought 
her  to  a  Chinatown  festival  and  a  Chinese  New 
Year’s  celebration.  When  her  daughter  turns  3 
years  old,  they  intend  to  enroll  her  in  the  GBCCA 


program. 

Keis  believes  that  exposing  her  child  to  her 
Chinese  heritage  will  give  “her  increased  pride 
about  her  culture”  and  a  better  understanding  of 
who  she  is.  In  talks  with  a  number  of  Chinese 
Americans,  she  found  that  one  of  their  greatest 
regrets  was  that  they  had  never  learned  to  speak 
Chinese.  As  a  result,  she  and  her  husband  hope  to 
expose  their  daughter  over  the  years  to  Chinese 
culture  and  language. 

Like  most  of  the  adoptive  parents  interviewed, 
Keis  says  she  will  deal  with  issues  associated  with 
growing  up  in  a  multicultural  family  as  they  arise. 
Some  identity  problems  develop  simply  as  a  result 
of  growing  up.  “I  think  that  teenagers  tend  to  look 
at  their  parents  as  others  anyway,”  she  says.  ‘1 
don’t  feel  personally  concerned  by  it.” 

How  much  or  how  little  to  emphasize  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  Chinese  heritage  can  also  be  an  issue  for 
some  adoptive  parents,  just  as  it  is  for  Chinese 
parents.  While  the  adoptive  parents  are  bringing 
up  their  children  as  American,  they  are  also  striv¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  their  children’s  Chinese  her¬ 


itage. 

‘1  know  of  other  adoptive  parents  who  are  real¬ 
ly  concerned  about  this  issue,”  says  Klevanosky, 
who  adds  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  overemphasize 
her  daughter’s  Chinese  heritage  either  because  to 
do  so  may  make  the  child  feel  unnecessarily  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  idea  is  to  “be  aware  of  her  Chinese 
side,”  she  says. 

“Some  people  I  think  overemphasize  it,”  she 
adds.  “We  emphasize  it,  but  we  also  have  to  gear 
it  to  our  daughter’s  curiosity  or  questioning  of  it, 
which  we  have  not  had.” 

‘1  guess  I  will  really  sort  of  look  to  her  for 
answers  as  to  how  much  or  little  we  need  to  do,” 
says  Keis.  If  she  says  she  is  American  and  doesn’t 
want  to  participate  in  some  Chinese  activity,  then 
she  will  likely  back  off  and  let  her  be,  she  says. 
‘Tt’s  really  just  trying  to  keep  communication 
open,”  she  adds. 

-Robert  O’Malley 


TRI-CITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND 

RETARDATION  CENTER 

SECRETARY 


Secretary  to  work  per-diem  In  several  different  departments  in  our  agency.  Job  requirements: 
H.S.  Diploma,  knowledge  of  computers,  professional  telephone  techniques  and  excellent 
interpersonal  skills.  Dulles  include  answering  phones,  scheduling  MD  appointments,  photo¬ 
copying,  and  other  assigned  duties. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSE  MANAGER 

Responsible  for  assisting  the  House  Manager  in  the  day  to  day  management  of  a  residential 
site  located  in  Malden,  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  a  safe,  comfortable,  and  therapeutic 
residential  milieu  for  1  j  mentally  ill  adults. 


m 

2  OUT  OF  3  CHILDREN 
NEED  BRACES 

MEMBER(AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ORTHODONTISTS) 

COMPLIMENTARY  Exam 

A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  OTHER  PLANS 
John  E.  O'Connor,  D.M.D.  Tel:  617-698-1440 


EARLY  Evaluation  Recommened  at  AGE  6 

1-800  EARLY  5-7 


HOUSE  COUNSELOR 

Participates  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  Program  Specific  Treatment  Plans; 
provides  intensive  supportive  casework  services  to  consumers;  provides  other  direct  care 
services;  maintains  a  safe,  comfortable,  and  therapeutic  milieu,  both  within  residential  settings 
and  supported  housing  models  located  in  Medford,  Malden  and  Wakefield. 

Send  resume  by  March  27,  1998  to:  Tri-City  Mental  Health  &  Retardation  Center, 
HR  Dept.,  10  Cabot  Rd.,  Medford,  MA  02155.  AA/EOE. 


Amtrak  has  immediate  openings  for  the  following  positions: 

AUDITOR  IN  CHARGE 
COACH  CLEANERS  •  LABORERS 

If  you  are  seeking  a  career  that  will  provide  constant  challenge 
with  numerous  avenues  for 
growth,  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  including 
Rail  Travel  Privileges,  please  for¬ 
ward  your  resume  to:  Amtrak 
Human  Resources,  253  Summer 
Street,  #204,  Boston,  MA  02210. 


HIGH  SPEED  RAIL 


We’ve  Got  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Covered 


There  are  apartmenis— and  then  there  are  Corcoran 
managed  apartments — well  managed,  stylish,  modem  and 
constantly  updated.  Take  your  pick. . . 


ACADEMY  BUILDING 

APARTMENIS 

(508)674-1111 

102  South  M?i:i  Street. 

Fall  River 

ANDOVER  COMMONS 
(508)470-26!! 

30  Railroad  Street,  Andover 

BEVERLY  COMMONS 
(508)  927-2055 
TozerRd.,  Beverly 

BROCKTON  COMMONS 

(508)  584-2373 

55  City  Hall  Plaza.  Brockton 

FAXON  COMMONS 

(617)  472-4766 

1001  Southern  Artery.  Quincy 

HANOVER  LEGION 
ELDERLY  APARTMENTS 
(617)871-3049 

Legion  Drive.  Hanover 

ADAMS  VILLAGE 
(617)  328-6727 
725-735  Adams  Street 
Dorchester 


KENT  VILLAGE 

(617) 545-2233 

65  North  River  Road.  Scituaie 

LINCOL  N  SCHOOL 
APARTMENTS 
(6171749-8677 
86  Central  Street,  Hingham 

McNAMARA  HOUSE 
(617, 783-5490 
2 SO  Everett  Street,  Allsfon 

PELHAM  APARTMENTS 

(5081872-6393 

75  Second  Street.  Framingham 

QUINCY  COMMONS 
(617)  328-6727 
1  Canton  Road,  Quincy 

RIVERVIEW  COMMONS 
(508)  685-0552 
Bulftnch  Drive,  Andover 


SAUGUS  COMMONS 
(617)  233-8477 
63  Newhall  Avenue,  Saugus 

SHREWSBURY 
COMMONS 
(508)  845  1161 
Route  9.  Shrewsbury 

STONE  RIJN  EAST 

(617)331-2525 

8  Old  Stone  Way,  Weymouth 

STRATTON  HILL  PARK 
1508)  852-0060 
16)  W.  Mountain  Street, 
Worcester 

TRIBUNE  APARTMENTS 

(508)  875-8661 

46  Irving  Stipel,  Framingham 

WEYMOUTH  COMMONS/ 
EAST  (617)  335-4773 
74  Donald  Street  #21 . 


Weymouth 


CORCORAN 

MANAGEMENT 

COMRVNY 


Equal 

Housing 

Opportunity 

A  f?) 


South  Cove  Community  Health  Center  has  been  serving  the  Asian-American  Community  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area  since  1972.  We  have  a  strong  commitment  to  making  health  and 
preventive  care  linguistically  and  culturally  accessible  to  patients/clients.  We  are  currently 
looking  for  qualified  bilingual  individuals  to  fill  the  following  positions. 

NUTRITIONIST:  Develop  cultural  appropriate  and  sensitive  training  workshops  and 
nutrition  educational  materials  for  the  community.  Registered  dietitian  with  community 
clinical  experience  preferred.  Job  requires  teamwork  emphasis,  excellent  communication 
and  writing  skills.  Bilingual  in  Cantonese. 

HEALTH  EDUCATOR/OUTREACH  WORKER:  Develop,  adapt  and 
implement  health  education  materials;  conduct  workshops  and  counseling  especially  in 
Tobacco  Control  Project.  Outreach  for  the  health  center  events.  College  degree 
preferred  with  experience  in  public  health.  Good  communication  skills.  Computer 
literate.  Bilingual  in  English  and  Cantonese. 

PROGRAM  ASSISTANT:  To  provide  operational/program  support  to  the  Mental 
Health/Social  Service  department.  Good  organizational  and  writing  skills.  Computer 
literate  in  WP  and  spreadsheet.  A  bachelor’s  degree  is  required  with  experience  in 
Human  Services.  Multilingual  in  English,  Cantonese  and  Vietnamese  preferred. 

NURSE  AIDE  ( Temporary  position  through  4/24/98,  with  possibility  to  extend ):  To 
facilitate  smooth  functioning  of  day  to  day  care  in  the  Ob/Gyn  department.  Performs 
intake,  assists  with  physical  examination  and  procedures,  collection  of  specimens  and 
necessary  paperwork.  Interpretation  as  needed.  With  related  experience  preferred. 
Bilingual  in  Cantonese. 

LAB  TECHNICIAN:  Performs  general  clinical  lab  tests.  Completed  a  two-year 
college  program  in  Laboratory  Technology,  Certification  as  CMA  or  CLA.  1-3  years 
experience  in  laboratory  setting.  Coverage  on  Saturday  as  needed.  Bilingual  in 
Cantonese  and/or  Vietnamese  desirable. 

YOUTH  PROGRAM  COORDINATOR:  Coordinate  and  implement  youth 
program  activities.  Recruit  and  select  program  applicants.  Act  as  liaison  with  parents, 
school  personnel,  community  agencies.  Help  develop  education  and  outreach  activities. 
A  bachelor’s  degree  with  experience  in  community  health  settings.  Good 
communication  and  computer  skills.  Bilingual  in  English  and  Cantonese  preferred. 

Resumes  for  qualified  bilingual  health  care  providers  and  staff  are  always  welcome  to  provide 
culturally  competent  services. 


Please  send  resume  to:  Personnel 
South  Cove  Community  Health  Center 
145  South  Street,  Boston,  MA  02111. 

Or  Fax:  (617)  521-6799 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Regional  Primary  &  Preventive  Care  Provider  Serving  the  Asian  Community 


south  cove 

community  health  center 
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A  Boston  Merchant's  Story  Opens  CCI  Theatre 


By  Doris  Chu 

Many  years  ago,  when  researching 
“Chinese  in  Massachusetts:  Their 
Experiences  and  Contributions,”  I  came 
across  some  materials  about  a  Chinese  tea 
merchant  in  Boston  in  the  1850s.  He  imme¬ 
diately  caught  my  attention  and  aroused  my 
interest.  His  name  was  Oong  Ar-Showe,  or 
Charles  Ar  Showe.  (His  last  name  was  Oong, 
by  the  way.)  By  piecing  together  the  very 
scanty  data  which  were  also  very  difficult  to 
come  by,  I  learned  that  Oong  had  opened  up 
a  tea  and  coffee  store  on  Union  Street  where 
the  Citizens  Bank  is  located  now.  He  mar¬ 
ried  an  Irish  girl,  Louisa  Hentz,  of  South 
Boston  in  1852,  and  had  his  first  son, 
William,  in  1853.  In  April  of  that  year  he 
and  his  baby  were  both  baptized.  In  1860  he 
was  naturalized  as  a  US  citizen.  In  1866  he 
moved  to  Malden,  then  a  gentry  town.  He 
had  two  daughters,  Lizzie  and  Louisa,  and 
another  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

Gong’s  tea  business  flourished.  His  invest¬ 
ments  in  real  estate  and  a  carriage  service 
were  highly  profitable.  He  was  a  successful, 
wealthy  and  generous  man.  The  celebration 
of  the  Centennial  in  Malden,  which  included 
a  parade,  fireworks  display  and  banquet, 
was  funded  by  him  in  its  entirety. 

His  wife  died  in  early  1878.  Some  Chinese 
from  Western  Massachusetts  came  to  the  funeral. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  went  back  to 
China.  Before  he  left,  a  large  farewell  party  was 
thrown  in  his  honor.  And  on  the  following  day,  a 
group  of  gentlemen  from  Malden  accompanied 
him  to  New  York  to  see  him  off. 

He  was  the  first  Chinese  to  ever  marry  an 
American  woman,  to  become  a  US  citizen,  and  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Freemasons  in  Boston. 
Gong’s  social  status  at  the  time  was  in  stark  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  Chinese  workers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  were  beaten,  despised,  insulted  and 
murdered 

There  were  only  54  Chinese  workers  in 
California  in  1849,  and  450  in  1850  -  the  year 
Oong  came  to  Boston.  By  1860  there  were  34,933 
Chinese  in  the  United  States.  In  the  beginning 
some  of  them  were  drawn  by  the  glimmer  of  gold, 
which  was  discovered  in  1848  at  John  Sutter’s 
Sawmill,  north  of  San  Francisco.  But  more  of 
them  were  brought  to  the  US  to  meet  the  great 
need  for  manpower  to  develop  the  American  West. 
They  were  warmly  welcomed  in  the  beginning. 
Their  hard  work,  frugality,  and  willingness  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  work  deeply  impressed 
their  employers.  Many  writers  described  them  as 
industrious,  persevering,  resourceful  and  adapt¬ 
able.  They  were  paid  much  less  than  the  white 
workers  and  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the 
fields,  orchards,  fisheries,  industries,  and  mines. 
They  assembled  pre-fabricated  timber  and  stone 
houses  imported  from  China,  and  reclaimed  the 
swamp  land.  Most  of  all,  they  were  the  major  work 
force  for  construction  of  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road. 

The  qualities  of  the  Chinese  laborers  that 
pleased  the  employers  were  the  very  reasons  that 
generated  jealousy  and  antagonism  among  white 
workers.  In  1852  the  governor  of  California  began 
to  make  anti- Chinese,  racist  outbursts  which 
stirred  up  violence  against  the  Chinese  from  one 
end  of  the  California  to  the  other.  In  the  following 
decades,  the  Chinese  workers  were  blamed  for 
economic  downturns  and  white  workers’  unem¬ 
ployment.  Racism  and  paranoia  over  Chinese  job 
performance  resulted  in  massacres  of  Chinese 
laborers  and  the  burning  of  their  houses.  Racism 
became  institutionalized  through  discriminatory 
laws.  They  were  given  contemptuous  names  such 
as  “yellow  peril,”  “coolie  slaves,”  and  “chinks,”  and 
were  also  classified  as  an  “inferior  race... incapable 
of  progress  or  intellectual  development...”  by  the 
whites.  It  was  the  latter’s  ignorance  of  the  history 
and  civilization  of  others  that  was  responsible  for 
their  assuming  a  sense  of  superiority. 

Before  1859  the  Manchu  imperial  court,  which 
ruled  China  at  the  time,  forbade  expatriation  and 
imposed  severe  punishment  for  emigration  from 


imperial  China.  Even  after  the  law  was  relaxed, 
the  government  never  encouraged  its  people  to  go 
abroad.  China  did  not  confer  protection  on  its  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  countries  unless  they  were  sent  there. 

Although  Oong  Ar-Showe  did  not  suffer  severe 


racist  hostility,  he  was  nevertheless  disheartened 
by  what  he  saw.  He  felt  that  no  matter  how  much 
he  did  for  the  community,  he  did  not  belong  to  this 
country  because  it  did  not  want  him  here. 

The  historical  data  do  not  tell  us  why  Oong 
suddenly  went  back  to  China.  Nor  do  they 
give  us  any  hint  of  Gong’s  inner  life.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  suspect  that  he  must  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  The  Chinese  people  who  lived  here 
more  than  100  years  ago,  particularly  those  who 
were  somewhat  educated,  must  have  had  a  strong 
sense  of  what  an  upright  person  should  be. 
Loyalty,  filial  piety,  integrity  and  righteousness 
were  the  moral  principles  by  which  they  were 
guided.  Oong  must  have  felt  he  had  betrayed  all  of 
them.  He  married  not  a  native  girl  from  his  home¬ 
town  but  an  American  girl.  As  if  that  wasn’t  bad 
enough,  he  never  brought  her  or  their  children 
back  to  meet  his  parents.  In  fact,  he  never  even 
visited  them  during  all  those  years  he  was  in 
Boston.  (Nothing  in  the  historical  materials  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had,  in  fact,  gone  home  for  visits.) 
These  actions  made  him  an  unfilial  son.  He  was 
also  naturalized,  which  might  have  required  his 
relinquishing  his  Chinese  citizenship.  To  the 
Chinese  gentry  class  of  that  age,  this  was  almost 
treason.  He  was  not  loyal  to  his  coimtry  nor  to  his 
emperor.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  per¬ 
haps  in  order  to  fit  in  better  with  American  soci¬ 
ety.  In  that  case  he  also  compromised  his  integri¬ 
ty.  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  willingly  accept 
Christianity,  and  for  specific  reasons. 

The  first  attempt  of  Christianity  to  enter 
Chinese  soil  occurred  during  the  late  Ming 
Dynasty  when  Matteo  Ricci  and  other  Jesuit 
priests  arrived  from  Italy.  For  100  years,  the 
Jesuits  met  strong  cultural  resistance  and  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  religious  mission.  The 
Jesuits,  nevertheless,  made  remarkable  contribu¬ 
tions  as  cultural  ambassadors.  They  enlightened 
Europe  on  China  and  informed  China  about 
Europe.  In  the  19th  century,  when  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  entered  China,  their  aggressive  style  of 
preaching,  patronizing  attitude,  and  irrational 
attacks  on  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion,  tradition,  and  morality  infuriated  the  edu¬ 
cated  gentry. 

The  Christian  missionary  described  China  as  “a 
coimtry  without  a  history  and  a  philosophy  with¬ 
out  substance.”  (“The  Big  Aiiieeee,”  edited  by 
Jeffrey  Paul  Chan,  Frank  Chin  and  others.)  They 
portrayed  the  Chinese  as  being  ignorant  and 
cruel  The  Confucian  scholars,  on  the  other  hand, 
characterized  Christianity  as  being  ignorant, 
superstitious  and  seditious.  The  name  of  a 
Christian  convert  would  be  removed  from  a  fami¬ 
ly  register  and  the  person  would  be  ostracized  by 


the  entire  society. 

Although  Oong  was  merely  the  son  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  which  was  not  a  respected  class  in  China, 
he  might  very  well  have  been  educated  and  shared 
the  resentment  of  the  scholar  gentry  class  toward 
that  foreign,  aggressive  religion. 

The  tragic  experiences  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Gong’s  privileged  social  status 
in  Boston.  Did  he  not  feel  guilty  and  use¬ 
less  because  he  could  not  do  anything  for 
his  suffering  compatriots? 

If  we  think  the  treatment  of  immi¬ 
grants  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the 
United  States  is  inequitable  today,  just 
image  how  it  was  over  100  years  ago! 
Oong  must  have  felt  he  should  not  stay  in 
this  foreign  land  for  too  long.  He  was  over 
50  years  old  and  his  wife  had  already 
passed  away.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
return  home,  like  a  falling  leaf  returning 
to  its  roots.  His  children  were  all  grown 
His  oldest  son,  William,  was  24.  His 
youngest  daughter,  Lizzie,  was  18.  He  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  them  anymore  as 
long  as  he  left  all  his  fortune  to  them.  To 
take  them  to  China  with  him?  How  would 
they  adjust  to  the  new  environment  and 
language,  with  an  appearance  that  was 
neither  Chinese  nor  American?  Why  make 
them  suffer  the  pain  of  being  a  stranger  in 
a  foreign  land  and  the  discrimination  accompany¬ 
ing  that  status? 

Based  on  these  thoughts  I  created  the  character 
of  Oong  Ar-Showe  in  my  new  play,  “That 
Gentleman  From  China.” 

I  assumed  that  Oong  was  not  oblivious  of  the 
misery  of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  West  Coast 
because  the  newspapers  and  magazines  often 
printed  cartoons  and  disdainful  stories  about 
them.  A  person  with  feelings  and  conscience  -  I 
suppose  he  was  one  -  would  be  deeply  affected  by 
those  stories.  In  the  play,  I  wove  the  contrasting 
stories  of  Oong  and  those  of  the  other  Chinese  in 
California  into  one.  While  enjoying  prosperity  and 
prestige,  Oong  could  not  help  but  have  felt  sad.  In 
the  play  he  said:  “Every  time  when  I  read  about 
how  much  they  were  hated,  despised,  how  much 
they  were  unwanted,  I  felt  guilty.” 

In  the  end  he  determinedly  left  America.  When 
questioned  by  his  son,  William,  he  said:  “Because 
China  is  my  country.  China  is  where  my  home 
used  to  be.”  He  felt  that  he  had  not  accomplished 
anything:  “All  my  life  -  what  have  I  accomplished? 
Nothing.  I  made  a  lot  of  money.  That’s  all.  To  the 
Chinese,  a  merchant  is  not  a  respected  class.  I 
gave  much  money  to  benefit  the  public.  But  I  was 
not  able  to  do  anything  for  my  own  compatriots.” 

Leaving  his  children  behind  also  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  decision  ‘T  am  a  Chinese  living  in  America. 
I  left  my  parents  behind  and  never  went  home.  To 
a  Chinese  this  is  most  unfilial.  I  have  neglected 
my  duty  as  a  son.  Now,  as  a  father,  I  am  about  to 
leave  my  children  behind  and  go  to  China.  To  an 
American,  this  is  most  unfatherly.  I  have  failed  to 
be  a  good  son  and  I  am  failing  to  be  a  good  father.” 

He  said  to  his  son:  “China  is  not  a  place  for  you. 
You  are  a  half  American.  You  will  not  be  accepted 
there.” 

The  intention  of  the  play  is  not  to  blame  or  com¬ 
plain.  It  is  to  reexamine  what  happened  in  the 
past.  Most  people  today,  including  the  Chinese 
'Americans,  have  little  knowledge  of  that  chapter 
in  American  history.  We  wish  to  use  past  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  mirror  to  better  understand  ourselves 
today. 

(“That  Gentleman  From  China, "by  Doris  Chu  and 
directed  by  Alexander  Chirkov,  will  be  staged  at 
the  new  theater  space  of  the  Chinese  Culture 
Institute  at  276  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  April  23-26, 
and  April  30  to  May  3.  Thursday -Saturday  perfor¬ 
mances  are  at  8  p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday  mati¬ 
nees  are  at  2:30 p.m.  The  play  is  produced  by  Asia 
On  Stage  and  the  Chinese  Culture  Institute  in 
association  with  the  Chekov  Theatre  and  Film 
Company.  For  information  call  542-4599.) 


Scene  from  "That  Gentleman  From  China,”  April  23-26,  and  April  30-May  3 
at  the  Chinese  Culture  Institute  Theatre. 
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CALENDAR 


Boston  Asian/American  Film  Festival: 
March  13-21,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

“Isamu  Noguchi”  and  “Visa  and  Virtues”: 
Mar.  21,  2:15  p.m. 

“Strawberry  Fields:  Mar.  20,  8:20  p.m.  A  per¬ 


sonal  film  about  Japanese  American  teenagers. 

“When  East  Meets  East”  and  “Odaiko  New 
England”:  Mar.  21,  3:45  p.m.  Explores  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Chinese  culture  and  identity  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Preceded  by  a  15-minute  per¬ 
formance  by  Odaiko  New  England. 


Amtrak  has  immediate  openings  for  the  following  positions: 

COMMUNICATIONS  OFFICER 

(MEDIA  RELATIONS) 

ASSISTANT  PROJECT  ENGINEER 
RADIO  MAINTAINER 
TRAINMASTER 
COACH  CLEANERS 
ROAD  MECHANIC 


If  you  are  seeking  a  career  that  will  provide  constant  challenge, 
with  numerous  avenues  for  growth, 
a  competitive  salary  and  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits,  including  Rail 
Travel  Privileges,  please  forward 
your  resume  to:  Amtrak  Human 
Resources,  253  Summer  Street, 

#204,  Boston,  MA  02210.  HIGH  SPEED  RAIL 


Coordinators 

(Part-Time) 


Interview,  counsel  ond  refer  undergraduate  students  participating  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program.  Develop 
appropriate  cooperative  education  positions  for  students.  Promote  ond  present  concepts  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Cooperative  Education  to  employers  ond  students;  maintain  contact  with  employers  and  students  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  their  programs  ond  to  improve  their  quolity  ond  variety;  assist  students  in  assessing  educational  ond  work 
experiences;  interact  collegially  with  faculty  ond  administration  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  to  insure  the  maximum 
integration  of  Cooperative  Education  ond  classroom  experiences.  Master's  degree  required  with  at  least  one  degree  in 
a  related  field  and  two  years'  related  professional  work  experience,  excellent  written  ond  oral  communication  skills  ond 
available  personal  transportation  ore  required.  Experience  in  cooperative  education  is  desirable.  Candidates  must  hove 
experience  working  with  o  diverse  staff/student  population  ond/or  demonstrated  commitment  to  achieving  ond  main¬ 
taining  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

*  five  nontenure  track  20bour  positions  ore  available  in  the  following  programs  with  specific  additional  requirements: 
Arti  and  Hmaaitias  —  Strong  counseling  background  with  specific  knowledge  of  liberal  oris  majors,  especially 
of  arts  ond  communications  curricula  and  industries, 
laibaii  —  Specific  degree  in  Business  Administration. 

Hoaltt  —  Specific  degree  in  a  health-related  held  ond  certification,  where  appropriate. 

Sd«K*  aad  Eogioooriog  —  Specific  degree  and  experience  in  Engineering,  Engineering  Technology,  Geology, 
Mathematics  or  Physics. 

Sodei  Sdncts  —  Master's  degree  in  Counseling,  Psychology,  Human  Services  a  o  related  field. 

Positions  ore  available  immediately.  Minority  candidates  are  encouraged  to  opply.  Please  submit  resume  aed 
three  letters  af  recommendation  to:  Part-Time  Coordinator  Search  Committee,  501  Stearns 
Coater,  Northeastern  University,  360  Huetingtoe  Ave,  Boston,  MA  021 1 S.  Northeastern  is  on 
Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action,  Title  IX  Employer. 


Northeastern  University 


TRI-CITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND 
RETARDATION  CENTER 


LICSW  OR  PHD  PSYCHOLOGIST 

UCSW  or  PhD  Clinical  Psychologist  to  provide  individual,  group  and  family  therapy  to 
clients  with  severe  mental  illness.  Position  involves  coordination  of  care  with  various 
providers  and  working  as  part  of  team  for  large  community  agency.  Provide  some  super¬ 
vision  and  participate  in  U.R.  Committee.  Experience  working  with  multicultural  population 
is  preferred. 

EMERGENCY  SERVICES  CLINICIANS 

The  following  opportunities  are  available  within  our  behavioral  health  emergency  services 
program  serving  the  area  north  of  Boston. 

ON-SITE  SUPERVISOR:  Evenings,  overnights,  full-  or  part-time,  reimbursable 
Master’s  degree  required. 

CRISIS  CLINICIAN:  Days/evenings,  full-time,  and  on-call,  reimbursable  Master's 
degree  required. 

CRISIS  STABILIZATION  COUNSELORS:  Relief  shifts,  Bachelor's 
degree  required. 

NURSE/COUNSELOR:  Relief  shifts,  LPN  required. 

Please  indicate  position  desired  and  time  availability. 

Send  resume  by  March  20,  1998,  to:  Tri-City  Mental  Health  &  Retardation  Center, 
HR  Dept.,  10  Cabot  Rd„  Medford,  MA  02155.  AA/EOE. 


Part-Time  Lecturers 

University  College 


I  University  College,  a  part-time  division  of  Northeastern  University,  is 
seeking  qualified  teachers  for  part-time  positions  in  the  following  | 
areas:  management,  data  communications,  telecommunications,  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  Web  development,  Java  programming,  HTML,  Java 
Script,  multimedia  applications,  electronic  commerce,  Web  manage¬ 
ment,  technical  writing,  graphic  design,  criminal  justice,  geology, 

1  meteorology,  oceanography,  astronomy,  diagnostic  imaging,  point-of- 
gl  care  testing,  public  health,  virology,  biotechnology,  (quality  control,  / 

]  validation,  regulatory  affairs,  CLP,  CMP,  ISO  9000,  clinical  trials,  fer-  6 
mentation,  biomolecular  purification,  downstream  processing). 

5  Part-time  evening  and  Saturday  teaching  positions  are  available  in 
Boston  (Huntington  Avenue  and  Downtown),  Burlington  and 
Dedham.  Selected  positions  are  available  evenings  at  satellite  loca-  g 
tions  in  Brockton,  Framingham,  Milford,  Westwood  and  Weymouth. 

•  .  Ee; 

Qualifications:  Master's  degree  and  prior  teaching  experience  with 
|  adult  students  required.  Salary:  Per  course  basis. 

m 

Please  send  resume  to:  Academic  Programs  Office,  Northeastern 
University,  290  Ryder  Hall,  360  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 

MA  02115. 

Northeastern  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action,  Title  IX 
University.  We  encourage  minorities  and  women  to  apply. 


(0)  Northeastern  University 
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BENILEY: 

The  Business 
School 
For  The 

Information 

Age. 


Bentley's  major  strate¬ 
gic  initiative  is  to  inte¬ 
grate  our  campus-wide 
strengths  in  business 
and  information  tech¬ 
nology.  Bentley  College 
is  an  accredited  institu¬ 
tion  of  approximately 
7,000  students,  located 
in  Waltham,  MA, 

9  miles  west  of  Boston. 
Bentley  College  offers 
full-time  and  part-time 
programs  of  studies  for 
undergraduate,  gradu¬ 
ate  and  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  students, 
characterized  by  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  business  and 
general  education 
courses.  At  Bentley, 
we're  forging  educa¬ 
tional  career  paths  that 
combine  a  tradition  of 
excellence  with  an 
exciting,  contemporary 
focus  on  Information 
Technology. 


APPLICATION  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 

Functioning  as  the  key  end-user  liaison  of  the  Management  Information 
System  department,  this  individual  will  be  responsible  for  providing  sup¬ 
port,  operational  assistance,  problem  resolution,  technical  expertise,  and 
database  reporting  for  the  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni  Affairs. 
Duties  will  include  fulfilling  report  and  label  requests,  downloading  data  for 
manipulation  in  a  variety  of  PC  applications,  and  rollover  of  data  from  the 
college’s  Student  database  to  the  Alumni  database  -  BSR  Advance. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  BA  or  BS  degree  and  a  minimum  of  2  years' 
programming/MIS  experience.  Experience  in  fund-raising  and/or  higher  edu¬ 
cation  setting  plus  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  non-technical 
staff  at  various  levels  is  essential.  Experience  with  end-user  reporting  soft¬ 
ware  applications,  relational  databases,  SQL  and  SQL  Plus  is  desired. 
COGNOS  Impromptu  and  Quiz,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  Powerhouse, 
Inquisitive,  VAX  Datatrieve  and  CDD  are  pluses.  Job  Code:  DP30362 

SALES  AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 

In  this  key  role,  this  individual  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  logis¬ 
tics  of  external/internal  clients  including  marketing  to  new/existing  clients, 
creating  advertising  themes,  designing  brochures,  and  making  Internet 
contacts.  The  candidate  will  assist  the  Director  with  administrative  duties 
which  involves  staff  supervision,  facility  management  and  acting  as  com¬ 
puter  technician  coordinator  for  department.  Additional  responsibilities 
include  identifying  and  reporting  on  monthly  external  revenues,  costs,  lost 
business,  margin  as  well  as  quarterly  and  annual  analysis;  and  preparing 
and  managing  Summer  scheduling  of  all  apartments. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  or  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel,  plus 
3-5  years'  experience  in  conferencing  preferred.  Excellent  communication 
skills  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  multiple  tasks  simultaneously  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Microsoft  Office  and  Lotus  Notes  skills  a  plus.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
a  fast-paced  work  environment  and  some  flexible  hours  required. 

Job  Code:  DP30725 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  resume  and 
cover  letter  referencing  Job  Code,  to:  Human 

Resources  Department,  Job  Code: _ , 

Bentley  College,  175  Forest  Street,  Rauch 
Administration  Center,  Room  217,  Waltham, 

MA  02154-4705;  Fax:  (781)  891-2494;  E-mail: 
position@bentley.edu. 

Bentley  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
building  strength  through  diversity.  For  other 
employment  opportunities,  call  our 
24-hour  Job  Hotline  at  (781)  891-2889. 


Tlte  Upward  Bound  Math/Science  program  at  Simmons  College 
serves  45  Boston  public  high  school  students  as  they  prepare  for 
higher  education.  This  program  is  funded  by  the  Federal 
government.  Department  of  Education  and  Simmons  College. 
The  Program  is  currently  seeking  to  fill  the  following  positions 
for  its  1998  Summer  residential  Component: 

RESIDENTIAL  SUPERVISOR 

Six  weeks,  live-in  position;  B.A.  and  residential  (supervisory) 
experience  required.  Responsible  for  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  residence  hall  (staff,  students,  programming,  etc.). 

RESIDENT  ADVISOR(S) 

Six  week,  live-in  position:  residential/tutoring  experience 
required. 

INSTRUCTORS  (MATH,  SCIENCE,  ENGLISH, 

ESL,  ETC) 

Up  to  30  hours/week;  high  school  teaching  experience  preferred. 
TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 

Five  week,  part-time  position;  teaching  or  tutoring  experience 
preferred. 

LIFE  SKILLS/WORKSHOP  COORDINATOR 

Part-time  position;  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing 
appropriate  workshops,  sessions,  and  activities. 

PROGRAM  STAFF  ASSISTANT 

12  month,  part-time  position;  secretarial  experience  required. 

No  phone  culls  please.  If  interested,  please  send  a  resume/ 
references  and  cover  letter  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Simmons  College,  300  The  Fenway,  Boston,  MA  02115.  EOE. 
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TRADITIONS 


Men ,  Monks  and  Movies 


By  Fred  Chin 

In  the  first  part  of  my  commentary  on  the  film 
“Seven  Years  in  Tibet,”  I  suggested  that  inac¬ 
curate  cultural  portrayals  expressing  only  par¬ 
tial  truths  can  lead  to  serious  consequences  for  the 
people  and  societies  being  depicted.  The  romantic 
portrayal  of  Asian  subjects  has  been  a  standard 
tradition  in  America.  Americans’  current  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  a  “Free  Tibet,”  for  example,  contains 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  rhetoric  that  esca¬ 
lated  into  full-scale  wars  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Not  long  ago,  similar  tactics  were 
used  to  engage  unknowing  Americans 
against  the  Viet  Cong.  Listen  again  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  same  moral  tone!  Filled 
with  contradictory  social  messages,  “Seven 
Years  in  Tibet”  reflects  American  and 
Asian  political  divisions  along  established 
artificial  fault  fines. 

But  Buddhism  is  about  liberation.  I  was 
raised  on  a  Buddhist  belief  that  the  mater¬ 
ial  world  is  impermanent.  To  use 
Buddhism  as  a  narrative  device  to  teach 
the  Chinese  the  value  of  “freedom”  is  a 
mean-spirited  paradox.  I  felt  uncomfort¬ 
able  watching  the  movie  project  hostility 
toward  the  Chinese  against  a  backdrop  of 
Buddhist  images  of  wisdom  and  compas¬ 
sion.  Stranger  yet  is  the  urgency  of  the 
narrative  to  believe  in  an  atheist  monk,  to 
help  a  former  autocracy,  and  to  save  a  theo¬ 
cratic  social  system. 

The  movie,  however,  is  convincing  in  its 
portrayal  of  Tibet  and  the  world  as  it  was 
five  or  six  decades  ago.  The  story,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  showed  xenophobic  Tibetans.  When 
friendships  did  blossom  between  strangers, 
the  buddies  were  a  Nazi  turned  court  advi¬ 
sor  and  the  young  Dalai  Lama. 

Accustomed  to  reading  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  claims  of  God-fearing  citizens  on  the 
vices  of  atheistic  China,  the  tyranny  of 
Asian  governments,  and  the  civility  of 
church  and  state  separation  in  a  democra¬ 
cy,  I  felt  bewildered,  by  the  end  of  the 
movie,  by  my  fate  as  an  Asian  sinking  roots 
in  this  land  of  liberty!  Buddha’s  teaching  is 
right,  after  all,  I  mumbled  to  myself.  Life  is 
illusion. 

Although  the  film’s  lessons  on  masculine 
transformation  is  both  effective  and  educa¬ 
tional,  the  movie  begs  a  bigger  question: 
what  is  the  motive  behind  its  nefarious  eth¬ 
nic  messages?  One  possible  interpretation  is  that 
the  movie  examines  the  current  public  role  of 
American  men  within  a  diverse  international 
arena.  It  is  about  reexamining  the  stereotype  of 
Asian  characters  in  American  minds  and  quest  to 
find  a  realistic  makeover  of  an  all-American  iden¬ 
tity  in  relationship  to  a  real  Asian  world  much 
closer  and  more  interactive  than  before.  If  this  is 
happening,  it  is  a  welcome  development  and  could 
lead  to  an  inclusive  place  for  Asians  in  main¬ 
stream  American  society,  in  addition  to  finding  a 
realistic  place  for  Americans  in  a  global  family  of 
diverse  nations. 

Because  American  ideologies,  myths,  stereo¬ 
types,  and  relationships  regarding  Asians  have 
been  disabled  following  American  failures  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  new  models  are  needed  to 
sustain  the  assertive  roles  Asian  nations  are  tak¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  have  been  goaded  to  take  by  the 
United  States.  The  current  barrage  of  hostile 
rhetoric  against  Asians  is  a  symptom  of  a  need  to 
heal  the  American  spirit. 

Buddha  said  that  emotional  suffering  is  the 
mental  force  that  pushes  men  to  do  what  they  do. 
To  take  ill  feelings  at  face  value  is  to  escalate  fur¬ 
ther  the  pain  and  hostility.  China  has  been  a 
favorite  punching  bag  of  the  20th  century.  It  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  the  American  moral 
argument  with  the  Chinese  is  as  much  about  the 
United  States  as  it  is  about  China.  To  quote  a 
Buddhist  value:  whenever  a  man  feels  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  for  others,  it  says  more  about  the  anger  he 
has  for  himself  than  the  anger  he  has  for  others. 

I  understand  the  American  need  to  free  Tibet. 
In  the  ‘50s,  after  China  and  Tibet  signed  a  treaty, 
American  CIA  rituals  of  the  era  gave  the  Tibetan 
regents  hope  to  recoup  the  young  Dalai  Lama’s 
civil  authority  through  a  CLA-style  Tibetan  upris¬ 
ing.  Riots  by  armed  monks  forced  China  to  move 


in  the  military,  resulting  in  the  Dalai  Lama’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  “flee”  with  80,000  monks  and  civilians. 
Given  such  a  past,  the  “Free  Tibet”  campaign  is  a 
repeat  of  history,  containing  enough  artillery  to 
incite  violence  among  Tibetans  in  and  outside  of 
China,  create  riots  within  Tibet  and  other  com¬ 
munities,  and  exacerbate  anti-Chinese  senti¬ 
ments. 

Masculinity  and  Buddhism 

The  Buddhist  scripture  called  the  Tri- 
Pitaka,  translated  as  “The  Three  Vessels,” 
is  separated  into  three  main  parts. 
Originally  written  in  Sanskrit,  it  was 
translated  into  Pali  -  the  language  from 
which  most  Asian-language  writings  on 
Buddhism  have  been  derived.  Depending 
on  the  Vessel  that  local  devotees  give 
prominence  to,  a  community  will  manifest 
a  monastic,  insight,  or  ethical  conduct  sys¬ 
tem.  One  could  look  at  this  design  as  an 
ancient  democratic  attempt  by  men  to 
abide  by  the  executive,  judicial,  and  leg¬ 
islative  branches. 

The  Vinaya  Pitaka  describes  how  a 
monastic  community  should  behave.  This 
volume  gives  leadership  authority  to 
monks,  empowering  them  to  offer  divine 
guidance.  Heavy  use  of  this  Vessel  in  the 
old  days  produced  a  theocracy  in  which 
celibate  monks  ruled  as  monarchs. 
Buddhist  monks  and  lay  male  leadership 
councils  today  do  not  support  this  social 
system. 

The  second  Vessel  is  called  the 
Abhidharma.  As  the  canonical  arm  of  the 
scripture,  it  is  concerned  with  doctrines, 
national  laws,  and  social  ethics.  English 
translations  of  the  scripture  are  now  gain¬ 
ing  popularity  in  the  West,  in  part  because 
the  Vessel’s  insightful  legal  and  social  con¬ 
cepts  are  considered  compatible  with 
Western  principles.  The  canons  here  pro¬ 
vide  an  understanding  of  human  suffering, 
compassion,  illusion,  knowledge,  and  retri¬ 
bution.  Strict  interpretation  of  the  canons 
produces  judicious  Buddhists  who  may  not 
burn  incense  or  pray  in  front  of  a  Buddha 
statue,  but  who  strive  devotedly  to  engage 
in  mental  and  physical  activities  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Buddhist  ethics. 

The  Sutra  Pitaka  is  the  third  scripture 
and  is  well  known  to  pious  Buddhists.  This 
Sutra  includes  a  record  of  the  dialogues  of 
Gautama  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  tales  of 
Gautama’s  and  other  Buddhas’  reincarnations, 
poem  and  hymn  collections  for  chanting,  and 
moral  treatises  for  the  lay  community.  In  the 
Sutra  one  finds  stories  depicting  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  male  lust  and  moral  lessons  on  the 
cycles  of  tribal  violence.  There  are  also  warnings 
about  how,  in  the  next  fife,  a  woman  can  be  reborn 
as  a  man,  and  a  man  can  be  reborn  as  a  woman. 
A  common  Buddhist  theme  of  this  section  is  the 
cyclic  nature  of  human  behavior  and  the  intercon¬ 
nection  of  all  fife. 

According  to  the  Tri-Pitaka,  a  person’s  final  des¬ 
tiny  can  only  be  shaped  by  one’s  own  actions. 
Individual  accountability,  introspection,  and  self- 
control  are  central  values  of  traditional  Buddhist 
thought. 

The  Tri-Pitaka  was  traditionally  received  or 
translated  selectively  by  Asians  according  to  the 
political  or  economic  climate  of  the  recipient  com¬ 
munity.  Southeast  Asians  gave  more  emphasis  to 
the  Vinaya  and  the  Sutra,  whereas  East  Asia 
absorbed  the  Abhidharma  and  the  Sutra.  The 
selection  reflects  the  characteristics  and  strengths 
of  the  local  culture.  The  strong  and  established 
imperial  courts  of  East  Asia  could  not  accept  a 
Vinaya  that  would  create  monastic  monarchs. 
Ambitious  tribal  kingdoms  across  Southeast  Asia 
needed  the  Vinaya  to  create  a  power  greater  than 
mortal  men  in  order  to  gain  political  strength. 
Today  in  the  United  States,  most  American 
Buddhists  are  well  versed  in  the  scriptural  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Abhidharma,  but  have  a  strong  aver¬ 
sion  to  the -Sutra,  considering  it  superstitious, 
folksy,  or  morally  oppressive.  As  one  can  expect, 
the  Vinaya  is  not  compatible  with  the  American 
political  system.  Wherever  Buddhism  takes  root,  a 
reign  of  moral  havoc  is  inevitable. 

Take,  for  example,  China  Tibet  has  long  been  a 


major  source  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  Copious  writ¬ 
ings  in  Chinese  record  how  China  and  Tibet  strug¬ 
gled  to  maintain  a  moral  balance  through  treaties 
and  collaboration.  The  two  peoples  have  a  long 
history  of  mutual  benefit  and  tension.  The  satiri¬ 
cal  15th  century  Chinese  novel  “Journey  to  the 
West”  (West  here  means  the  western  mountains  of 
China)  is  my  favorite  because  of  its  skill  in  illumi¬ 
nating  spiritual  gains  and  social  problems. 
Written  in  the  Ming  dynasty  but  set  in  the  earlier 
Tang  dynasty,  “Journey  to  the  West”  presents 
humorous  relationships  among  celibate  monks, 
simple  men,  and  capricious  deities.  This  epic  tale 
satirizes  decadent  Buddhist  attitudes  of  moral 
superiority,  superstitious  Chinese  beliefs  and 
practices,  and  unmanageable  bureaucratic  corrup¬ 
tion.  It’s  also  the  novel  that  produced  the  Chinese 
cultural  hero,  the  Monkey  King,  who  is  the  main 
character  of  the  plot.  This  brilliant  story  best 
illustrates  centuries  of  moral  conflict  between 
China  and  Tibet,  Buddhism  and  secularism, 
monks  and  bureaucrats.  As  symbolized  in 
“Journey  to  the  West,”  hostility,  deceit,  and  war¬ 
fare  all  involve  vengeful  men  doing  monkey  busi¬ 
ness  and  repeating  the  cyclic  errors  of  history. 

“Journey  to  the  West”  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
record  examining  men’s  social  function  as  author¬ 
ity  figures.  If  you  look  carefully,  the  Monkey  King 
is  as  much  human  as  he  is  animal.  An  irreverent 
character  called  to  protect  the  sacred  during  a 
long  pilgrimage,  he  possesses  enormous  creative 
power  but  uses  it  with  simian  caprice.  Endowed 
with  a  mighty  weapon  hidden  in  his  ear,  he  makes 
his  micro  rod  grow  exponentially  just  by  blowing 
on  it.  His  world  spins  with  destruction  designed 
by  deities  from  heaven  and  demons  from  hell,  but 
his  playful  perseverance  helps  him  reach  his  des¬ 
tination.  Obviously,  freedom  loving  men  around 
the  world  still  struggle  to  uphold  Buddhist  princi¬ 
ples  of  individual  accountability. 

Language  lias  also  been  a  problem  for 
Buddhism  in  China.  Chinese  Buddhist  prayers 
are  chanted  in  Sanskrit.  The  Chinese  character 
substituted  for  a  Sanskrit  tone  has  no  comprehen¬ 
sible  Chinese  meaning  but  allows  for  individual 
interpretation,  giving  the  prayer  a  potent  mystical 
aura.  Chinese  who  do  not  pray  find  this  format 
elusive  and,  at  times,  alarming.  The  idea  is  that 
the  more  the  prayers  are  recited,  the  more  their 
aura  will  intoxicate  the  mind. 

Take  for  example  the  popular  Chinese  chant 
“Nam-Mo-Au-Mi-Tau-Fa”  (see  illustration).  To 
believers,  chanting  this  phrase  produces  miracles. 
It  is  not  commonly  known  that  each  time  this 
phrase  is  used,  the  Chinese- speaking  person  is 
saying  something  akin  to  German!  Linguists  have 
traced  the  origin  of  Sanskrit  to  an  Indo-European 
source.  “Nam-Mo”  has  the  same  root  as  “namen" 
in  German,  or  “name”  in  English.  Direct  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  chant  means  -  “The  Name  is  Amita 
Buddha.”  A  religious  translation  is  “Praise  be  the 
Name  of  Amita  Buddha.”  Amita,  known  as  the 
Buddha  of  infinite  fight,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
4,000  years  ago,  prior  to  Gautama,  who  is  the  last 
Buddha  of  wisdom. 

Men  Betraying  Men 

Today,  it  is  well  understood  by  Asian- 
Americans  that  American  foreign  policy  on 
Asia  has  a  local  correlation  that  can  have  a 
direct  impact  on  community  perception  and  race 
relations.  Similar  to  the  Tibetan  issue  in  its 
impact  on  Western  perceptions  of  Asians  is  the 
moral  campaign  currently  focused  on  Myanmar. 
Has  anyone  wondered  why  in  Massachusetts  the 
three  towns  of  Brookline,  Newton,  and  Quincy, 
which  have  the  State’s  highest  number  of  Asian 
residents,  successfully  passed  municipal  trade 
sanction  law  against  Myanmar?  (Somerville 
recently  joined  the  ranks.) 

My  analysis  of  this  sanction  tells  me  that  this  is 
your  traditional  “divide  and  conquer”  strategy. 
Though  aimed  at  an  Asian  nation,  its  immediate 
victims  are  Americans.  It  is  a  clever  marketing 
ploy  to  promote  a  timely  ideology  on  socially 
responsible  “ethical  investments”  engineered  by 
transnational  currency  trading  firms.  But  in  this 
case,  a  corporate  investment  goal  is  to  wrestle  for 
institutional  capital  or  retirement  funds,  and  the 
like.  Given  the  level  of  resentment  against  the 
Asian  presence  in  some  local  communities,  blue- 
collar  signatures  were  easily  collected  to  pass  leg¬ 
islation  against  an  identifiably  Asian,  but,  other - 


A  chant  invok 
ing  the  name 
of  Amita, 


considered  the 
Buddha  of 
infinite  light. 
The  phrase  is 
chanted  at 
most  worship 
services. 
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Job  Fair  to  Promote  Diversity:  April  16,  4- 
8  p.m.,  at  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Boston.  Sponsored  by  non-profit  arts,  educa¬ 
tion  and  conservation  organizations  in  the  Boston 
area.  The  Job  Fair  highlights  career  opportunities 
in  creative  and  interesting  work  environments. 
Organizations  will  be  looking  for  candidates  with 
diverse  backgrounds  who  would  like  to  work  for 
non-profit  organizations.  Jobs  in  the  following 
areas  are  available:  administrative,  education, 
information  technology,  customer  service,  ticket 
sales,  finance,  public  relations,  marketing,  etc. 
Organizations  include  the  New  England 
Aquarium,  Boston  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Boston  Public  Library,  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Museum  of 
Science,  WGBH,  Peabody  Essex  Museum, 
Children’s  Museum,  Nature  Conservancy,  among 
others. 

Burmese  New  Year  Banquet:  April  18,  6 
p.m.,  China  Pearl  Restaurant,  Chinatown  $20  per 
person;  $200  per  table  of  10.  For  reservations  and 
info,  call  Ko  Ye  Myint  at  539-0868,  or  Ko  Way  Sai 
at  427-7349.  Sponsored  by  the  Burma  Friendship 
Society. 

NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Organizations  Receive 
Community  Fund  Awards 

Sixteen  community  projects  were  awarded  a 
total  of  $108,000  from  the  Chinatown  Community 
Fund.  The  grants  range  in  size  from  $2,000  to 
$10,000. 

Recipients  of  the  grants  were  chosen  based  on 
the  following  criteria:  adherence  to  the  request  for 
proposal  guidelines;  ability  to  improve  the  quality 
of  hfe  of  Chinatown  residents;  potential  to  benefit 
a  high  percentage  of  Chinatown  residents;  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  project  and  organization;  sound  fiscal 
ability/accountability  and  completeness  of  appli¬ 
cation. 

With  this  second  round  of  awards,  the 
Chinatown  Community  Fund  trustees  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  mission  and  obligation  to  disperse  the 
funds  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Chinatown. 

The  funded  projects  focus  on  community  needs, 
including  elderly  adversely  affected  by  recent  wel¬ 
fare  reform  requirements,  youth  lacking  positive 
activities  and  role  models,  and  general  social, 
health  and  environmental  issues.  The  community 
is  fortunate  to  have  so  many  organizations  com¬ 
mitted  to  providing  services  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  life  of  Chinatown  residents. 


The  following  projects  and  organizations 
received  awards: 

Chinatown  Youth  Marching  Band  -  American 
Legion  Chinatown  Post  #328 

Health  and  Safety  Project  -  AACA 
Family  Literacy  Community  Workshop  -  AACA 
Youth  Enrichment  Project  -  Boston  Chinatown 
Neighborhood  Center 


Application  to  College  Seminar  -  Chinese 


For  llt<‘  third  year,  tin •  Women’#  Jn#titule  for  I  louring  and 
Economic  Development  liae  r/ Humored  the  Asian  American 
Civic  A##ociation#  (AACA)  Economic  Literacy  Fragrant 
(ELF).  A  component  of  W\CA’#  Office  Syrian#  Training 
Program,  the  Economic  Literacy  curriculum  equip#  #tu 
(lent#  u  ith  the  tool #  to  develop  a  personal  economic  plan. 
Thi#  year#  program  war  made  po##ible  through  the  getter 
ou#  #upport  of  the  Fung  Fund  and  Met  Life.  (Left  to  right) 
Tony  Chan,  Ll  ’TCF  (Met Life),  Silvia  I  rrutia,  president 
(Will ED),  Michele  Tofel,  coordinator  fAlCVl),  Anna  Wong 
Yee,  project  manager  (W’l/IED),  and  Fobby  Lau,  LI  "TCF 
(Met  Life). 


American  Association  of  Greater  Boston 

1998  Lecture  and  Exhibit  Project  -  Chinese 
Progressive  Association 

Women’s  Social  Center  -  Chinese  Women’s 
Association  of  New  England 

Chinatown  Residents  in  Community 
Development  Project  -  ACDC  &  Coalition  to 
Protect  Chinatown 

Citizenship  Empowerment  for  Chinese  Elderly 
-  Greater  Boston  Chinese  Golden  Age  Center 
Youth  Dulcimer  Ensemble  -  Kwong  Kow 
Chinese  School 

Chinatown  Clean  Streets  -  Chinatown  Main 
Street  Program 

Chinatown  Adventure  Summer  Camp  - 
Phillips  Brooks  House  Association 

Learners  and  Mentors  Project  -  South  Cove 
YMCA 


The  Sunshine  Project  -  The  Chinese  American 
Fine  Arts  Society 

Y  E  S.  Teen  Enrichment  Project  -  Boston  Asian 
Youth  Essential  Services. 

Asylum  Application  Deadline  Nears 

Under  the  immigration  law,  persons  who  are 
seeking  asylum  in  the  US  and  who  have  been  here 
since  April  1,  1997,  must  file  for  asylum  by  March 
31,  1998,  or  lose  their  chance  to  file. 

With  the  deadline  fast  approaching,  asylum- 
seekers  need  to  be  alerted  to  their  options  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  these  options.  To  help 
clarify  the  situation,  the  American  Immigration 
Lawyers  Association  has  provided  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 

What  is  asylum ? 

Asylum  is  special  permission  to  live  in  the  US 
granted  to  persons  who  are  afraid  to  return  to 
their  home  country  because  they  fear  persecution 
based  on  political  beliefs,  religion,  race,  nationali¬ 
ty  or  social  group.  A  person  who  can  prove  an  asy¬ 
lum  case  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  US  and  has 
permission  to  work.  He  or  she  can  apply  for  a 
green  card  one  year  after  getting  asylum. 

When  is  the  deadline  to  file  for  asylum ? 

Persons  who  are  seeking  asylum  in  the  US  and 
who  have  been  here  since  April  1,  1997  must  file 
for  asylum  by  March  31,  1998,  even  if  they  cur¬ 
rently  have  some  other  legal  status.  Persons 
arriving  after  April  1,  1997  must  file  for  asylum 
within  one  year  of  their  arrival  in  the  US. 

What  happens  if  a  person  misses  the  deadline? 

A  person  who  has  been  in  the  US  since  April  1, 
1997  and  who  misses  the  March  31,  1998  deadline 
will  be  barred  from  applying  for  asylum  in  the  US 
(with  some  limited  exceptions).  A  person  who 
arrived  in  the  US  after  April  1,  1997  must  file  for 
asylum  within  the  first  year  in  the  US  or  lose  the 
opportunity  to  file. 

What  happens  if  the  asylum  application  is 
denied? 

If  an  asylum  application  is  not  approved  and 
the  person  does  not  have  legal  status,  the  person 
is  immediately  put  into  deportation  proceedings. 
If  the  government  decides  that  the  case  was  “friv¬ 
olous,”  then  the  person  can  be  barred  from  ever 
receiving  legal  status  in  the  US  in  any  way. 

How  can  an  asylum-seeker  find  professional 
assistance? 

Immigrants  should  seek  assistance  from  rep¬ 
utable  immigration  lawyers  or  legal  agencies. 
Immigrants  need  to  be  wary  of  notaries,  travel 
agents  or  other  unqualified  or  unscrupulous  per¬ 
sons  taking  advantage  of  their  confusion  and  fear. 


Continued  from  page  7-  Traditions 

wise,  not  well  known  Asian  country. 
The  publicity  generated  is  sufficient 
to  arm  ideologues  and  to  give  spon¬ 
soring  investment  firms  needed 
recognition  to  reach  an  impression¬ 
able  white  collar  enclave  in  corporate 
America.  Because  of  its  hypocrisy, 
this  ploy,  which  uses  poor  and  inno¬ 
cent  Asians,  reeks  more  of  evil  than 
previous  corporate  exports  of  harm¬ 
ful  material  to  less  industrialized 
countries. 

Using  charges  to  justify  behaviors 
as  abusive  as  the  crimes,  this  tactic, 
as  old  as  religion,  continues  to  wreak 
havoc  under  heaven.  The  master¬ 
mind  of  this  marketing  ploy  can  be 
traced  back  to  George  Soros,  billion¬ 
aire  currency  trader  of  New  York 
who  made  his  fortune  toppling 
Europe’s  totalitarians.  With  his 
money  he  founded  the  Soros 
Foundation,  which  has  contributed 
funds  to  support  “The  Open  Society” 
to  promote  liberal  ideology  around 
the  world,  and  “The  Burma  Project” 
to  help  introduce  a  free  society  to 
Myanmar.  The  Burma  Roundtable, 
an  affiliate  of  The  Burma  Project, 
arranges  for  investment  firms  to 
sponsor  forums  on  democracy  and 
human  rights,  then  gathers  votes  for 
local  trade  sanctions.  In  retrospect, 
The  Burma  Project  uses  the  same 
kind  of  intelligence- gathering  machi¬ 


nations  that  allowed  Soros  to  enter 
the  Asian  market  and  stimulate  a 
currency-buying  spree.  This  strategy 
eventually  allowed  him  and  his 
cronies  to  sell  out  enough  local  cur¬ 
rency  to  devalue  the  holdings  of  rul¬ 
ing  Asian  families.  But  look  at 
where  the  financial  world  is  now.  All 
is  illusion,  says  the  Lord  Buddha! 

Asian  History 

A  slew  of  interpretations  can  be 
derived  from  the  betrayals  initiated 
by  egocentric  men.  On  the  relevancy 
of  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  conflict 
and  the  present  “currency  crisis”  to 
Asian-Americans,  two  major  lessons 
stand  out.  One  is  that  the  current 
American  quarrel  is  not  with  one 
Asian  community,  but  with  all  of 
Asia.  Second,  there  is  an  ethical 
issue  regarding  the  way  the 
American  political  machinery  takes 
advantage  of  Asian  refugees’  alienat¬ 
ed  feelings  for  their  former  govern¬ 
ments.  Across  major  urban  areas  in 
the  States,  disenfranchised  Asians 
are  being  recruited  for  political  ral¬ 
lies  organized  by  people  who  often 
have  ulterior  motives  unbeknownst 
to  the  participants. 

If  American  diplomacy  continues 
to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  today’s  Asian 
spiritual  and  political  struggles,  its 
convoluted  tactics  can  lead  to 
increased  nationalism  in  Asia;  allow 


present  rulers  to  tighten  their 
reigns,  turn  Asians  against  their 
own  traditions  without  having  viable 
substitutes  for  them;  incite  opportu¬ 
nity  for  anti-American  feeling;  and 
ultimately  cause  the  kind  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  chaos  we  are  now 
experiencing. 

We  have  proof  of  how  the  spiritual 
world  of  men  has  long  been  intercon¬ 
nected  through  language.  Double- 
talking,  quarrelsome  men  in  leader¬ 
ship  positions  often  maintained  ritu¬ 
als  that  kept  ordinary  men  divided 
against  each  other.  A  major  threat 
to  all  of  us  is  the  wool  that  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  pulled  over  the  eyes  of  an 
American  public  comfortable  with  a 
tradition  of  social  distance  from 
Asia. 

If  self-determination  is  a  basic  uni¬ 
versal  value,  how  can  it  be  fairly 
applied  in  Asia,  and  for  Asian- 
Americans?  Which  is  more  threaten¬ 
ing  to  Asians  in  the  USA?  Hostile 
rhetoric  in  the  media,  inadequate 
understanding  of  Asian  affairs,  or 
both?  Does  the  invisibility  of  Asian 
political  strength  in  American  life  in 
part  contribute  to  a  disastrous  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  Asia? 

(Fred  Chin  is  the  director  of  Social 
Support  Services,  a  cross-cultural 
communications  service  in 
Chinatown  Boston.  This  is  part  two 
of  a  two-part  article.) 


Office  of  the 
Attorney  General 
Managing  Attorney 

OAG  seeks  Managing  Attorney  for 
the  Fair  Labor  and  Business 
Practices  Division.  Responsible 
for  the  direct  supervision  of 
assistant  attorneys  general  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of 
the  labor  laws.  Consults  on 
litigation  strategy,  supervises  court 
appearances,  reviews  written 
work,  assists  Division  Chief  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  and 
protocols,  and  mteracts  with  other 
OAG  staff  as  needed.  Candidate 
must  have  substantial  district 
court,  superior  court  and  grand 
jury  experience,  strong 
administrative,  management  and 
supervisory  skills.  Send  resumes 
to: 

Doris  Donovan, 

Director  of  Personnel, 

One  Ashburton  Place, 

Boston,  MA  02108 
AA/EO  Employer. 
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Financing  Your  Child's  College  Education 


As  the  cost  of  a  college  education  reaches 
stratospheric  levels,  parents  need  to  shop 
around  for  strategies  to  pay 
their  children’s  tuition  at  pricey  pri¬ 
vate  colleges  and  universities. 

With  tuition  and  room  and  board  at 
a  top-notch  school  such  as  MIT  rising 
to  $30,800  in  the  1998-99  academic 
year,  many  parents  feel  overwhelmed 
by  the  prospect  of  paying  four-year 
college  bills  that  could  reach  as  high 
as  $285,798  by  the  year  2012.  While 
state  universities  such  as  UMass 
Amherst  are  more  reasonably  priced 
at  about  $10,000  per  year,  and  some 
private  colleges  require  about 


Projecting  into  the  future,  Lau  suggests  that 
parents  would  need  to  spend  about  $285,000  to 


The  Sampan  Feature 


Harvard  University 


$18,000,  many  families  will  still  feel 
the  pinch  of  paying  their  children’s 
expenses,  especially  if  two  children 
end  up  attending  college  at  the  same 
time. 

So  how  can  low  and  middle-income 
Asian  families  -  who  often  place  a  high 
premium  on  educating  their  children  - 
pay  for  this  expensive  service? 

Bobby  Lau,  a  financial  planner  for  MetLife 
Securities  Inc.,  says  parents  should  start  the 
process  of  planning  for  their  children’s  college 
education  by  asking  two  essential  questions:  How 
much  is  it  going  to  cost?  How  can  I  pay  for  it? 

Lau  believes  that  families  should  start  planning 
for  their  children’s  education  as  early  as  possible 
by  making  investments  to  ensure  the  money  is 
available  when  the  college  years  arrive.  To  start 
the  process,  Lau  asks  clients  when  and  where 
their  children  will  likely  attend  college,  then  cal¬ 
culates  the  anticipated  four-year  cost  of  attending 
such  a  school,  taking  into  account  the  current  rate 
of  inflation.  Since  1980,  the  cost  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  growing  at  an  intimidating  8.7 
percent  annual  rate,  compared  to  a  4.4  percent 
rate  for  the  US  economy  in  general. 


send  their  children  to  a  premium  private  college 
13  years  from  now.  Once  that  figure  has  been  cal¬ 
culated,  Lau  tells  his  clients  how  much  they  need 
to  save  annually  over  the  next  14  years  to  reach 
their  goal. 

Investment  Options 

But  knowing  how  much  you’ll  need  to  send 
your  children  to  college  is  a  far  cry  from  cre¬ 
ating  a  workable  plan  to  come  up  with  the 
money.  Perhaps  the  most  important  step  occurs 

next,  as  clients  plot  out  investment  strategies  to 
generate  the  needed  income.  For  parents  whose 
children  are  still  young,  Lau  would  likely  recom¬ 
mend  a  mutual  growth  fund,  a  relatively  safe  bet 
that  grows  at  an  8  to  12  percent  compound  rate. 


“That  really  grows  very  fast,”  says  Lau,  who  would 
probably  recommend  a  value  mutual  fund  if  chil¬ 
dren  are  already  approaching  col¬ 
lege  age. 

In  general,  Lau  says,  Chinese  fam¬ 
ilies  tend  to  invest  conservatively, 
sometimes  relying  on  less  risky 
investment  strategies  such  as  CD’s 
(Bank  Certificates  of  Deposit),  says 
Lau. 

Other  possible  investment  options 
include  the  following: 

*  Variable  Annuity:  a  tax-deferred 
mutual  fund  investment  that  can 
also  be  used  to  finance  a  child’s  edu¬ 
cation  if  parents  are  in  their  60s 
when  their  child  attends  college. 
Annuity  income  is  only  taxed  when 
the  money  is  withdrawn  after  the 
age  of  59  1/2.  If  the  money  is  with¬ 
drawn  prior  to  that  age,  the  investor 
must  pay  an  additional  10  percent 
excise  tax. 

*  Education  IRA  (Individual 

Retirement  Arrangement): 

Available  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
the  Education  IRA  allows  parents 

•with  a  joint  income  of  $150,000  or 
less  to  put  $500  a  year  into  an  IRA  to  pay  their 
children’s  college  tuition.  Only  parents  with  chil¬ 
dren  imder  18  can  participate  in  the  program. 
Starting  in  1998,  early  withdrawals  can  also  be 
made  without  being  penalized  from  Regular  and 
Roth  IRAs  if  the  money  is  used  to  cover  specific 
educational  expenses. 

*  Prepaid  Tuition  Plans:  state-sponsored  college 
payment  plans  in  which  parents  pre-pay  their 
child’s  college  tuition  at  current  rates  to  avoid 
inflationary  pricing.  These  plans  are  generally 
available  for  students  attending  state  schools. 

Some  80  colleges  and  universities  in 
Massachusetts  participate  in  the  UPLAN  pre-paid 
tuition  program.  If  a  child  does  not  attend  one  of 
the  participating  colleges,  parents  are  reimbursed 
Continued  on  page  10 


When  you  need  a 
small  business  loan, 
remember  that 
□ur  corporate  culture 
appreciates  all 
cultures. 


Are  you  looking  to  build  a  business?  Whatever  your  heritage, 
we  know  where  you're  coming  from.  That's  why  we  provide  personal  service,  a  quick 
response  to  loan  applications,  and  competitive  interest  rates.  Plus  a  "big  bank" 
perspective  without  all  the  bureaucracy.  Give  us  a  call  at  (617)  367-2200. 
And  find  out  why  we're  the  community  bank  for  everyone  in  the  community. 


NATIONAL 


BANK  OF  GREECE 

Boston»Cambridge»West  Roxbury 

FD4C  IMU 


Transfer  Week 

Monday,  March  30  through 
Thursday,  April  2 

Interested  in  transferring  to 
UMass  Boston  this  fall? 


Call  617.287.6000 

to  learn  more  and  to 
receive  an  admissions  application  packet 


Attend  our  Transfer  Week 
Program! 

Just  schedule  an  appointment  to  meet  with  an 
admissions  counselor,  present  a  completed 
application  with  appropriate  documents,  and 
you.  will  receive  an  admission  decision, 
on-the-spot! 

9:00  am  to  6:30  pm 

Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 
1st  Floor,  Quinn  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 
100  Morrissey  Blvd. 

Boston,  MA  02125-3393 
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for  the  principal  as  well  as  interest  of  3  to  4  per¬ 
cent,  Lau  said. 

Tax  Code  Changes 

Under  the  Clinton  Administration’s  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1997,  850  changes  were 
made  in  the  US  tax  code  to  help  make  edu¬ 
cation  more  affordable  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families.  Programs  developed  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
code  changes  include  this  year’s  Education  IRA,  as 
well  as  income-eligible  taxpayer’s  right  to  deduct 
student  loan  interest  payments  from  tax  returns. 
Other  new  programs  include  the  following: 

*  HOPE  Scholarship  Credit:  Started  this  year, 
this  program  can  effectively  reimburse  income-eli¬ 
gible  families  of  up  to  $1,500  per  year  of  the  cost 
of  tuition  and  fees  for  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

*  Lifetime  Learning  Credit:  Available  as  of  July 
1,  1998,  this  program  reimburses  up  to  $1,000  of 
college  tuition  per  year  through  2002  and  $2,000 
per  year  afterward.  To  qualify  for  the  full  credit,  a 
taxpayer  must  spend  $5,000  per  year  through 
2002  and  $10,000  per  year  after  that  on  a  qualify¬ 
ing  educational  expense. 

*  Child  Tax  Credit:  A  $400  tax  credit  for  each 
child  under  17  years  of  age  for  income-eligible  tax¬ 
payers. 

Financial  Aid  and  Scholarships 

While  parents  in  higher-income  brackets 
often  have  the  option  to  invest  money  to 
finance  their  children’s  future  education, 
low -income  parents  tend  to  rely  on  college  schol- 
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arships,  financial  aid  and  work/study  programs. 
“The  education  for  the  family  is  a  big  burden,” 
says  Lau,  but  “most  parents  are  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice.” 

One  father  whose  daughter  is  attending  a  local 
university  suggested  that  parents  in  the  Asian 
community  generally  fall  into  two  major  cate¬ 
gories:  those  who  are  doing  well  enough  financial¬ 
ly  to  develop  investment  and  payment  strategies 
to  support  their  children  through  college,  and 
those  with  more  modest  incomes  who  must  rely  on 
need-based  financial  aid  programs  offered  by  most 
colleges.  He  believes  that  Asians  generally  try  to 
avoid  taking  out  loans  to  put  their  children 
through  college. 

Another  parent  whose  daughter  attends  a  local 
university  says  most  parents  try  to  prepare  for 
their  children’s  projected  education  expenses  in 
advance,  but  notes  that  many  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  cover  all  of  them. 

An  essential  component  of  many  education 
financing  plans  is  the  need-based  financial  aid 
provided  by  local  universities  such  as  Tufts,  MIT, 
Boston  University,  Boston  College,  among  others. 
This  form  of  financial  aid  is  based  on  students’ 
ability  to  pay  rather  than  on  their  academic 
achievement,  though  academic  records  can  also  be 
a  factor  when  two  students  with  equal  needs  com¬ 
pete  for  limited  funding,  according  to  BU 
spokesman  Colin  Riley. 

While  college  tuition  continues  to  rise  annually 
at  most  universities,  the  rate  of  increase  appears 
to  be  slowing,  perhaps  in  part  because  of  social 
pressures  being  felt  by  universities  and  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  way  they  spend  money.  Annual 
tuition  and  room  and  board  is  about  $31,300  at 


Tufts,  where  costs  have  been  rising  3-4  percent 
annually  in  recent  years,  according  to  a  universi¬ 
ty  spokeswoman. 

To  help  finance  a  year  at  Tufts,  students  may 
receive  financial  aid  and  participate  in  a 
work/study  program,  both  of  which  are  based  on 
need.  Work/study,  however,  generally  doesn’t 
cover  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  college 
education,  according  to  one  financial  aid  official. 

As  part  of  its  financial  aid  package,  Tufts  also 
offers  Stafford  student  loans  ranging  in  size  from 
$2,625  for  freshmen  to  $5,500  for  seniors  and 
juniors.  Parents  can  also  seek  a  variety  of  other 
types  of  loans  to  finance  their  children’s  educa¬ 
tion. 

At  MIT,  56  percent  of  undergraduates  qualify 
for  financial  aid,  according  to  a  university 
spokesman.  The  average  financial  aid  package 
this  year  is  $21,350,  and  includes  an  average 
$13,850  in  MIT  grants.  Students  who  need  to 
cover  the  rests  of  their  annual  costs  must  either 
borrow  or  earn  their  tuition  and  expenses  through 
work/study  programs.  Some  students  who  demon¬ 
strate  great  financial  need  may  only  need  to  bor¬ 
row  or  earn  $4,100  to  cover  their  educational 
costs. 

Some  local  universities  also  offer  academic 
scholarships.  Boston  College,  for  example,  offers 
10  academic  scholarships  every  year,  while  BU 
offers  a  range  of  merit-based  scholarships,  includ¬ 
ing  58  full-tuition  scholarships  for  students 
attending  Boston  public  high  schools  as  well  as 
scholarships  for  students  attending  area  parochial 
schools.  In  the  past,  many  students  from  the 
Asian  community  have  won  full-tuition  scholar¬ 
ships  to  BU,  Riley  said. 
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Attorney  Nancy  J.  Harrington 
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*  Temporary  Work  Visas  (H-1B,  0-1,  L-l.R-1) 


*  Family-based  Visa  Petitions 

*  Labor  Certification  Applications 

*  National  Interest  Waiver  Petitions 

*  Outstanding  Researcher  Petitions 

*  Intra-Company  Transeferee  Petitions 

*  Religious  Worker  Petitions 

*  Naturalization  &  Citizenship 

*  Deportation  Proceedings 


*  Xfp^-i£(H-lB,0-l,L-l,R-l) 
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171  Milk  Street,  Suite  24 
Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  482-3800 

e-mail:  Harrington-Law@Juno.com 
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Social  Service  Counselor 
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Asian  American  Civic  Association  (AACA),  a  non-profit 

0  m  <n  5  ¥  2 

community  based  agency  serving  Asian  immigrants  and  refugees 

’  *&  ft  7  fs 
ffi  S  IS  K  0 

in  Chinatown  area  is  looking  for  a  full  time  Social  Service 

Counselor. 
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Candidates  must  be  Bilingual/Bicultural  in  Cantonese/English  . 

Bachelor  degree;  experience  in  counseling, 

1g]  m  ^  #  si)  a 
x  x  tt  4. »  m 

Forward  resumes  to  Personnel  Office,  Asian  American  Civic 

«  HtSiS 
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Association,  90  Tyler  Street,  Boston.  MA  02111.  Tel:  (617)426- 

9492  Fax:  (617)482-2316. 
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English  for  Non-Native 
Speakers 

Classes  run  throughout  the  year. 

Classes  begin 
March  7. 

To  learn  more, 
call  617.287.7876 


or  write  or  fax: 

UMass  Boston 
Continuing  Education 
100  Morrissey  Blvd. 
Boston,  MA  02125-3393 
Fax  617.287.7297 


Intensive  ESL  Course 
Evening  and  Saturday  ESL  Classes 
(three  levels) 

Writing  for  Professionals 
Oral  Communication  for  Professionals 
Speaking  and  Writing  in  the  Workplace 
Accent  Reduction 
Academic  Writing 
Advanced  Listening  Skills 
Communication  Skills  Practice 
TOEFL  Preparation 
University  Preparation  Program 


Town  of  Brookline 
Chief  Procurement  Officer 

The  Town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts  has  an  outstanding  opportunity 
for  a  qualified  individual  to  direct  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
for  all  Town  departments  and  the  Public  Schools.  The  CPO  performs 
varied  and  highly  responsible  management  functions  requiring 
independent  judgment  and  action  within  the  context  of  Massachusetts 
procurement  laws  and  town  policies.  The  ideal  candidate  should  possess 
a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  business  or  public  administration,  have 
supervisory  experience  and  have  five  years  of  progressively  responsible 
experience  in  the  procurement  field.  An  MBA,  C.P.M.,  CPPO,  or 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Public  Purchasing  Certification  is 
desirable.  This  “hands  on”  position  requires  computer  skills  and  the 
ability  to  write  bid  specifications  and  contracts  for  a  wide  variety  of 
items.  The  CPO  must  be  able  to  interact  and  communicate  effectively 
with  personnel  at  all  levels  of  authority  and  handle  multiple  deadlines 
simultaneously  The  position  reports  to  the  Director  of  Finance.  Please 
send  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  a  cover  letter  to:  Personnel 
Director,  Town  of  Brookline.  333  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  MA 
02146  by  April  16,  1998. 

Brookline  is  proud  to  be  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the  work  place. 
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CONTRACTED 

SERVICES 

The  Blue  Hills  Regional  Technical 
School  has  received  a  community 
planning  grant  to  develop  an 
ESOL  Program  in  partnership  with 
CAN-DO  ( Chinese  American 
Neighborhood  Development 
Organization)  in  Randolph. 
Positions  available  March  -June 
for  Needs  Assessment  Specialist, 
$2,500.  and  ESOL  Community 
Planner,  $5,000  Qualifications 
include  Bachelor’s  Degree  with 
experience  conducting  quality 
needs  assessments  and  community 
planning  activities.  Minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  For  complete 
job  description  call  781-828-5800, 
ext.  201  Please  submit  letter  of 
application  and  resume  by  March 
25  to: 

W.J.  Savoie 

Superintendent-Director, 

800  Randolph  St., 
Canton,  MA  02021. 
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Waring  Funeral  Service 
Since  1832 


J.  S.  Waterman  +  Sons 

J.S.  Waterman  +  Sons  -  Eastman 
Affiliated  Family  Funeral  Homes 

eiati  Kenneth  F.  Bennett  Senior  Counselor  and  Funeral  Director 
ft  %  :  iilifil  1002  %  M  IS  :  338-7328 
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Quincy 

(617)  472-1*137 
576  Hancock  St 
86  Cope  1  arid  St 

Deware  Tune  nil 
Home 


Boston 

(617)  536-41 10 
495  Commonwealth  Avc 

J.  S.  Waterman  & 
Sons  -  Waring 


Other  Locations  1-800-344-7526 
(Reach  All  Locations) 
Wellesley  -  Sudbury  - 
Fall  River  -  Lynn 

Fairhaven  -  Dartmouth  -  New  Bedford 
Framingham  -  Peabody  - 
Norwood  -  Marblehead 
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Bentley's  major  strate¬ 
gic  initiative  is  to  inte¬ 
grate  our  campus-wide 
strengths  in  business 
and  information  tech¬ 
nology.  Bentley  College 
is  an  accredited  institu¬ 
tion  of  approximately 
7,000  students,  located 
in  Waltham,  MA, 

9  miles  west  of  Boston. 
Bentley  College  offers 
full-time  and  part-time 
programs  of  studies  for 
undergraduate,  gradu¬ 
ate  and  continuing 
education  students, 
characterized  by  a 
balance  of  business 
and  general  education 
courses.  At  Bentley, 
we're  forging  educa¬ 
tional  career  paths  that 
combine  a  tradition  of 
excellence  with  an 
exciting  contemporary 
focus  on  Information 
Technology. 


CAREER  COUNSELOR 

(ACADEMIC  YEAR,  NO  BENEFITS) 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  providing  career  counseling  to 
undergraduates  for  both  career  development  and  job  search  strategy. 
Responsibilities  will  include  assisting  in  the  planning,  development 
and  marketing  of  programs  and  services  to  undergraduates;  presenting  a 
series  of  workshops  designed  to  provide  students  with  a  solid  grounding 
in  resume  development,  effective  job  interviewing  and  job  search  strategy. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a  Master's  degree  in  Business 
Administration  or  a  related  field  preferred,  plus  3-5  years'  work  experience. 
Knowledge  of  careers,  career  stages,  career  paths,  and  business  gained 
through  work  experience  in  corporate  environments  essential.  Commitment  to 
working  with  students,  as  well  as  strong  presentation  skills,  exceptional  interper¬ 
sonal  skills,  and  literacy  in  FC’s  and  the  Internet  required.  Job  Code:  DP30581 

SENIOR  DESKTOP  TECHNOLOGY 
ANALYST 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for  formulating  recommendations  and 
implementation  plan  for  operational  improvements  and  effective  use  of 
desktop  application  software  to  support  the  College's  business  functions 
and  instructional  applications.  Additional  responsibilities  will  include  eval¬ 
uating  software  options,  examining  the  impact  of  such  options  on  adminis¬ 
trative  and  instructional  applications  and  existing/planned  technology: 
recommending  automated  solutions  (primarily  involving  software  distribu¬ 
tion  and  upgrade  mechanisms  such  as 

SMS,  Install  Shield,  Visual  Basic  or  C++/JAVA);  developing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  faculty,  staff,  student  and  lab  computer  images;  and  performing  hard¬ 
ware  evaluations  and  making  recommendations. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  CIS  or  related  field, 
plus  3-5  years'  experience.  Candidate  must  have  solid  strong  project 
management  skills  and  the  ability  to  identify  and  define  project  tasks. 
Knowledge  of  Microsoft  Windows  95,  Windows  NT,  TCP/IP,  and 
Client/Server  update  processes  essential.  Job  Code:  DP30960 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  resume  and  cover 
letter  referencing  Job  Code,  to:  Human  Resources 

Department,  Job  Code: _ ,  Bentley 

College, 

175  Forest  Street,  Rauch  Administration 
Center,  Room  217,  Waltham,  MA  02154-4705; 

Fax:  (781)  891-2494; 

E-mail;  position@bentley.edu. 

Bentley  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
building  strength  through  diversity.  For  other 
employment  opportunities,  call  our  24- 
hour  Job  Hotline 
at  (781)  891-2889. 
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425  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210-1700 

617-330-9400 
Fax  617-439-3028 
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Vincent  G.  Mannering 
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Clyde  G.  Thomas  » 
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(617)  330-9400 
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Town  of  Brookline 
Massachusetts 
Seasonal  Openings 

Swimming  Pool  Lifeguards  and  W.S.I. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include;  Current  Water  Safety 
Instructor,  current  Lifeguard  Certification;  Cardiopulmonary 
Resuscitation,  Basic  Life  Support  Certification,  and  Standard 
First  Aid.  The  above  mentioned  part-time  and  full-time  seasonal 
positions  are  available  June  29.  1998  through  August  21,  1998. 
Salary  determined  according  to  experience  and  education. 

Tennis  Court  Attendants 

2  part-time  positions  available.  Monday-  Friday,  3:00  p.m.  - 
8:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Holidays  8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 
Daily  maintenance  of  the  courts,  checking  I.D.  tennis  cards,  and 
responsible  for  posting  available  tennis  times.  The  above 
mentioned  part-time  seasonal  positions  are  available  from  May 
17.  1998  -  October  12.  1998. 

Assistant  Recreation  Leader  -  Seasonal 

Salary  determined  according  to  experience  and  education  with  a 
maximum  of  $8.59  per  hour.  Qualifications:  Current  First  Aid 
and/or  CPR  certifications,  and  experience  working  with  children 
ages  4  -  13.  Positions  are  available  June  29.  1998  through 
August  7.  1998  and  June  29.  1998  through  August  21,  1998. 

Arts  &  Crafts  and  Music  Specialists 

Salary  determined  according  to  experience  and  education  with 
maximum  of  $8.59  per  hour.  Qualifications:  Responsible  for 
planning  and  instructing  activities  for  groups  of  children  ages  4 
-  13.  depending  on  program  site.  Daily  themes  to  be  coordinated 
with  Site  Director.  Positions  are  available  June  29,  1998  - 
August  21,  1998. 

Bus  Drivers 

Qualifications:  Department  of  Utilities  School  Bus  Driver's 
License  CDL.  and  a  copy  of  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  driving 
record  for  the  past  three  (3)  years.  The  above  mentioned 
part-time  and  full-time  positions  are  available  June  29,  1998 
through  August  21.  1998. 

For  the  vacancies  described  above,  job  applications  are 
available  by  contacting  the  Brookline  Recreation 
Department,  852  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill, 
MA  02167.  For  more  information  call  (617)  730-2069 
(  (617)  730-2327  TDD  for  hearing  impaired  only). 
Applications  will  be  accepted  through  April  10,  1998. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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$20  REBATE  FORM 

To  receive  your  rebate  check,  please  do  the  following: 

1.  Order  International  Channel  as  part  of  your  cable  package  before  4/17/98. 

2.  Complete  the  information  to  the  right  (This  information  must  match  the  service  address  on  your 
first  month’s  cable  bill) 

3.  Cut  along  the  dotted  line 

4.  Mail  this  completed  rebate  form  (must  be  original)  with  your  original  first  month’s  cable  bill 
containing  the  charge  for  installation  to: 

International  Channel  Rebate 

P.O.  Box  2259 

Rock  Island,  IL  61204-2259 


First  name: 


Last  Name: 


Address: 

City: 

State: 

Zip: 

Phone:( 

J 

Rebate  is  available  in  conjunction  with  a  new  cable  connection  ordered  before  April  17, 1998  from  participating 
affiliates  Rebate  form  must  be  postmarked  by  June  30. 1998.  Allow  6-8  weeks  for  processing  Only  original 
rebate  forms  and  cable  billing  statements  will  be  accepted. 
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Newton  Public  Schools 


1998  -  1999  School  Year 

VACANCIES 

We  anticipate  teaching  vacancies  in  the  following  areas  and  levels  for  the 
1998  -  1999  school  year. 


ELEMENTARY  -  (K-5) 

•  Grades  3-5 

•  Library  Media  Specialist  (2  positions) 

•  Visual  Arts 

•  Russian  Bilingual/ESL  -  PT 

•  Physical  Education 

•  World  Language/Elementary  Spanish 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  -  (6-8) 

•  Library  Media  Specialist  (2  positions) 

•  English 
•Science 

•  Social  Studies 

•  Mathematics 

•  Communications/Media  Specialist 

•  Guidance  Counselor 

•  Physical  Education 

•  LatirVSpanish 

•  French/Spanish 

•  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
•Art-PT 

•  Music  -  PT 

SYSTEM-WIDE 

•  Technology  Specialist,  K-8 


HIGH  SCHOOL  (9-12) 

•  English 

•  History 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

•  Spanish 

•  French  PT 
•Art  PT 

•  Music  PT 

•  Business  Education 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Guidance  Counselor 

•  Library  Media  Specialist  PT 

SPED 

•  Elementary  SPED  Instructional 
Specialist 

•  Pre-School  SPED  PT 

•  Elementary  SPED 

•  Middle  School  SPED 

•  High  School  SPED 

•  School  Psychologist  -  Elementary 

•  Inclusion  Facilitator  -  Elementary 

•  Inclusion  Facilitator  -  Middle  School 

•  Elementary  Social  Worker  PT 

•  Speech  &  Language  Therapist  PT 


Application  Process:  If  interested  in  applying,  please  send  letter  of  intent, 
resume,  and  copy  of  appropriate  certification  by  Friday,  April  10, 1998  to:  Dr. 
Ray  F.  Shurttefl,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  Newton  Public  Schools, 
100  Walnut  Street,  Newton ville,  MA  02160. 


We  regret  that  we  will  be  unable  to  respond  to  telephone  inquiries  as  to  the 
receipt  ot  your  materials;  however,  please  be  assured  that  your  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  your  resume  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  Human  Resources 
and/or  Principals,  Coordinators,  High  School  Department  Heads  and  school- 
based  interview  teams. 


We  encourage  applications  from  candidates  who  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
active  anti-racism.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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